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INTRODUCTION 

This  study  is  one  of  several  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  during  1928-29  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  the 
existing  conditions  of  cotton  marketing  in  its  many  ramifications. 
The  objectives  of  this  part  of  the  project  may  be  briefly  outlined  as 
follows : 

To  determine  the  experiences  of  farmers  in  selling  their  cotton  crops  through 
various  channels  during  the  last  10  years. 

To  find  out  the  characteristics  of  those  farmers  who  have  and  of  those  who 
have  not  joined  the  cotton  cooperative-marketing  associations  in  their  respective 
States  and  the  characteristics  of  those  farmers  who,  having  once  joined,  have 
failed  to  remain  with  these  associations. 


1  The  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing  was  transferred  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board  by  Executive  order, 
Oct.  1,  1929.    The  survey  on  which  this  circular  is  based  was  conducted  before  the  transfer  took  place. 
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To  find  out  what  members,  ex-members,  and  nonmembers  of  the  cotton  market- 
ing associations  think  as  to  what  these  agencies  have  accomplished,  why  more  has 
not  been  accomplished,  and  under  what  circumstances  more  might  be  accom- 
plished. 

To  ascertain  the  possibilities  of  increasing  the  number  of  members  in  the  cotton 
associations  from  among  those  farmers  who  do  not  now  belong.  The  prospects 
here  considered  do  not  assume  any  use  of  compulsion  to  cause  farmers  to  join  but 
are  based  upon  opinions  of  these  farmers  themselves  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  would  consider  joining. 

To  secure  information  on  these  points,  it  was  necessary  to  ask 
several  questions  in  addition  to  those  dealing  specifically  with  cotton 
marketing.  Production  practices,  credit  and  trade  relationships, 
community  problems,  and  yet  more  personal  experiences  in  the 
farmers'  past  history,  were  included  on  the  schedule  filled  out  for  each 
farmer  interviewed. 

METHODS  OF  GATHERING  DATA 

Most  of  the  data  were  gathered  during  personal  interviews  with 
individual  farm  operators,  by  the  author  and  three  assistants.  They 
worked  from  a  common  headquarters  and  met  each  evening  to  review 
the  day's  work,  including  an  examination  of  the  questionnaire  sched- 
ules completed.  Errors  and  omissions  were  noted,  and  provisions 
were  made  for  getting  any  additional  data  that  might  be  required. 

In  addition,  leading  merchants  and  bankers  in  each  locality  sur- 
veyed were  consulted  to  secure  further  evidence  upon  the  local 
situation.  Finally,  after  completing  work  in  a  county,  each  enumera- 
tor prepared  a  written  report  in  answer  to  certain  definite  questions 
about  the  farmers  with  whom  he  had  talked.  These  reports  were 
discussed  by  the  group,  and  a  joint  report  was  drafted  representing 
the  consensus  of  opinion.  In  some  instances,  county  agricultural 
agents  and  local  field  men  of  the  cotton  associations  participated  in 
these  final  discussions.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  however,  the  data 
and  conclusions  in  this  circular  are  based  upon  farmers'  replies,  the 
other  material  serving  primarily  as  a  check  upon  the  farmers'  answers. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  survey,  it  seemed  advisable  to  interview 
only  those  farmers  who  have  control  of  marketing  the  cotton  crops 
that  they  or  their  tenants  grow.  This  eliminated  share  croppers  and 
other  tenants  whose  landlords  (or  landlords'  agents)  determine  the 
way  in  which  the  crop  shall  be  sold.  For  this  large  group,  the  enu- 
merators tried  to  see  their  landlords,  who  determine  the  marketing 
behavior  of  such  tenants.  However,  a  number  of  tenants  who  do 
have  control  over  the  time  and  manner  of  sale  were  questioned. 
Some  of  these,  as  was  also  true  of  some  landlords,  had  given  liens  to 
merchants  to  secure  production  credit  advances,  but  in  years  of 
normal  production  and  fair  prices  these  farmers  are  not  required  to 
turn  all  of  their  crops  over  to  their  creditors  to  satisfy  such  Kens. 
They  retain  marketing  control  over  at  least  a  portion  of  their  crops. 

The  study  was  confined  to  North  Carolina  and  Alabama.  The 
Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing,  with  the  help  of  various  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  has  conducted  similar  surveys  in 
several  other  States,  and  some  of  the  results  have  been  published.2 

*  Jones,  J.  W.,  and  Jesness,  O.  B.    membership  relations  or  cooperative  associations  (cottoh 
and  tobacco).    U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Dept.  Cir.  407,  29  p.,  1927. 

FETROW,  W.  W.     ATTITUDE  OF  OKLAHOMA  FARMERS  TOWARD  THE  OKLAHOMA  COTTON  GROWERS'  ASSO- 
CIATION.   Okla.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  BuL  178,  60  p.,  illus.    In.  d.] 
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Field  work  was  done  in  six  counties  of  each  State.  The  counties 
were  selected  after  conferences  with  officials  of  the  cotton-marketing 
associations  and  with  State  agricultural  experiment  stations.  Two 
counties  in  each  State  were  chosen  to  typify  districts  in  which  the 
cooperative  marketing  of  cotton  has  secured  a  comparatively  large 
and  loyal  following;  two  counties  were  taken  as  average  of  all  cotton 
counties  in  the  State;  and  two  as  representatives  of  counties  in  which 
the  cotton  associations  had  never  been  able  to  get  a  good  foothold. 
However,  since  results  indicate  that  influences  other  than  county  of 
residence  appear  to  be  more  important  in  determining  farmers' 
marketing  behavior,  especially  as  this  relates  to  cooperative  market- 
ing, the  county  classification  is  largely  eliminated  from  the  tables 
and  space  limitations  preclude  all  but  a  few  of  the  most  significant 
statistics. 

LIMITATIONS  AND  VALIDITY  OF  DATA 

It  is  a  commonly  accepted  fact  that  generalizations  based  upon  the 
results  of  any  survey  that  involves  an  analysis  of  a  sample  drawn  from 
among  all  the  possible  cases  that  might  have  been  studied  are  reliable 
only  in  so  far  as  the  sample  itself  is  an  accurate  representative  of  the 
whole.  In  this  study,  all  farmers  living  in  North  Carolina  and  Ala- 
bama who  control  the  marketing  of  at  least  their  own  share  of  the 
cotton  thej7  grow,  would  constitute  the  entire  or  maximum  range  of 
cases.  No  one  knows  just  how  many  of  these  farmers  there  were  in 
1928,  or  their  proportional  distribution  among  the  various  counties 
of  each  State. 

The  counties  selected  for  study  were  chosen  after  consultations 
ivith  men  in  each  State  who  are  exceptionally  well  acquainted  with 
conditions  surrounding  the  production  and  marketing  of  cotton 
within  their  respective  States.  This  appeared  to  be  the  most  feasible 
plan  of  selection.  Within  these  counties,  the  enumerators  secured 
interviews  with  a  f airly  large  proportion  of  the  farmers  who  do  control 
the  marketing  of  their  cotton.  It  seems  reasonably  certain  that  the 
results  obtained  give  an  accurate  picture  of  conditions  in  these  coun- 
ties for  the  points  covered.  Whether  the  conclusions  presented  apply 
as  completely  to  the  same  class  of  farmers  throughout  Alabama  and 
North  Carolina,  or  to  the  older  Cotton  Belt  in  its  entirety  is  another 
matter.  It  is  suggested  that  the  findings  be  accepted  as  tentative  for 
the  larger  areas,  to  be  proven  or  disproven  as  further  data  on  the 
subject  are  obtained  in  other  sections.  No  claims  are  made  regarding 
the  validity  of  these  conclusions  as  applied  to  sections  other  than 
those  actually  surveyed  except  to  the  extent  that  conditions  in  these 
other  sections  approximate  those  in  the  counties  that  were  studied. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  FARM  OPERATORS  CLASSIFIED  BY  THEIR 
MEMBERSHIP  RELATIONS  TO  COTTON  COOPERATIVE-MARKETING 
ASSOCIATIONS 

In  this  part  of  the  circular,  the  farmers  are  classified  chiefly  by  their 
membership  relations  to  the  cotton  cooperative-marketing  associa- 
tions when  the  survey  was  made.  Where  the  trends  are  practically 
identical  in  each  State,  only  the  combined  figures  are  given,  but  in 
those  cases  in  which  important  differences  occur,  individual  State 
data  are  included.     The  number  of  farmers  interviewed  in  each  State 
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is  substantially  the  same,  but  since  the  proportions  of  members,  ex- 
members,  and  nonmembers  are  different,  some  of  the  tables  contain 
both  percentages  and  numerical  data  so  as  to  facilitate  comparisons 
between  the  groups. 

Table  1  gives  the  number  of  persons  interviewed  by  States  and 
counties  in  relation  to  their  membership  status  in  the  cooperative 
cotton-marketing  associations  that  serve  their  respective  States. 
There  are  some  rather  marked  differences.  Three  Alabama  and  three 
North  Carolina  counties  contain  but  small  percentages  of  present 
members  among  all  farmers  interviewed,  whereas  in  one  county  of 
each  State  more  than  half  of  those  interviewed  were  members.  The 
degree  of  satisfaction  with  results,  as  evidenced  by  the  proportion  of 
ex-members  encountered,  is  subject  to  fluctuations  that  are  greater 
in  Alabama  than  in  North  Carolina.  In  North  Carolina,  for  the 
districts  surveyed,  the  proportion  of  ex-members  averages  consider- 
ably higher  in  each  county.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of 
farmers  who  have  never  tried  cooperative  cotton  marketing  is  larger 
in  Alabama  than  in  North  Carolina. 


Table  1. 


-Number  of  farmers  interviewed  in  the  several  counties,  by  membership 
relation  to  the  cooperative  cotton-marketing  associations 


State  and  county 

Members 

Ex-members 

Nonmembers 

All 

farmers 

Alabama: 

Number 
45 
17 
30 
24 
22 
38 

Per  cent 
52.3 
18.5 
32.3 
26.4 
23.6 
44.2 

Number 
7 
21 
24 
7 
13 
13 

Per  cent 
8.2 
22.8 
25.8 
7.7 
14.0 
15.1 

Number 
34 
54 
39 
60 
68 
35 

Per  cent 
39.5 
58.7 
41.9 
65.9 
62.4 
40.7 

Number 
86 

92 

93 

91 

93 

86 

Total 

176 

32.5 

85 

15.7 

280 

51.8 

541 

North  Carolina: 

16 

25 
35 
55 
41 
18 

18.2 
26.3 
36.8 
59.8 
41.0 
25.7 

25 
24 
25 
20 
29 
20 

28.4 
25.3 
26.4 
21.7 
29.0 
28.6 

47 
46 
35 
17 
30 
32 

53.4 
48.4 
36.8 
18.5 
30.0 
45.7 

88 

95 

95 

92 

Robeson 

100 

70 

Total 

190 

35.2 

143 

26.5 

207 

38.3 

540 

Grand  total 

366 

33.9 

228 

21.1 

487 

45.0 

1,081 

ECONOMIC  STATUS,  FARM  EXPERIENCE,  AND  EDUCATION 

The  more  significant  comparisons  between  members,  ex-members, 
and  nonmembers  in  regard  to  their  economic  status  are  indicated  in 
Table  2.  The  proportion  of  tenants  runs  high  among  the  non- 
members.  Yet  when  it  is  recalled  that  only  those  tenants  who  are 
sufficiently  advanced  to  control  the  marketing  of  at  least  their  own 
portion  of  cotton  grown  were  included,  it  appears  that  even  on  this 
level  tenancy  is  a  disturbing  element  in  the  securing  of  more  members 
for  the  cotton  cooperatives. 
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Table  2. — Distribution  of  reports  by  persons  interviewed  with  respect  to  tenure,  use 
of  production  credit  in  1929,  total  acreage  in  farm,  and  acreage  in  cotton 


Group 

Members 

Ex-members 

Nonmembers 

Total 

Tenure: 

Number  Per  cent 

349        95. 4 

17           4.6 

Number 

214 

14 

Per  cent 
93.9 
6.1 

Number 
354 
133 

Per  cent 
72.7 
27.3 

Number 
917 
164 

Per  cent 
84.8 

Tenants 

15.2 

Total  .             

366 

100.0 

228 

100.0 

487 

100.0 

1,081 

100.0 

Did  not  use  production  credit  in  1929: 

131 
6 

95.6 

4.4 

75 
3 

96.2 
3.8 

148 
22 

87.1 
12.9 

354 
31 

91.9 

8.1 

Total  

137 

100.0 

78 

100.0 

170 

100.0 

385 

100.0 

Used  production  credit  in  1929: 

218 
11 

95.2 

4.8 

139 
11 

92.7 
7.3 

206 
111 

65.0 
35.0 

563 
133 

80.9 

19.1 

Total  

229 

100.0 

150 

100.0 

317 

100.0 

696 

100.0 

Total  acreage  in  farm: 

4 
36 
61 
154 
111 

1.1 

9.8 

16.7 

42.1 

30.3 

1 
30 
50 
94 
53 

0.4 
13.2 
21.9 
41.2 
23.3 

11 
131 
111 
142 

92 

2.2 

26.9 
22.8 
29.2 
18.9 

16 
197 
222 
390 
256 

1.5 

20-49  acres 

18.2 

50-99  acres _ 

20.5 

100-299  acres 

36.1 

23.7 

Total 

366 

100.0 

228 

100.0 

487 

100.0 

1,081 

100.0 

Acreage  in  cotton: 
Alabama— 

0-19  acres 

22 
51 
35 
43 

25 

12.5 
29.0 
19.9 
24.4 
14.2 

21 
30 

16 
16 
2 

24.7 
35.3 

18.8 
18.8 
2.4 

96 
108 
28 
31 
17 

34.3 

38.6 
10.0 
1L1 
6.0 

139 
189 
79 
90 
44 

25.7 

20-49  acres 

35.0 

50-99  acres. 

14.6 

100-299  acres 

16.6 

300  or  more  acres 

8.1 

Total 

176 

100.0 

85 

100.0 

280 

100.0 

541 

100.0 

North  Carolina— 

0-19  acres 

50 

64 

48 
24 

4 

26.3 
33.7 
25.3 
12.6 
2.1 

38 
53 
22 
25 
5 

26.6 
37.0 
15.4 
17.5 
3.5 

77 
75 
23 
24 
8 

37.2 

36.2 
11.1 
11.6 
3.9 

165 
192 
93 
73 
17 

30.6 

20-49  acres 

35.6 

50-99  acres 

17.2 

100-299  acres 

13.5 

300  or  more  acres 

3.  1 

Total 

190 

100.0 

143 

100.0 

207 

100.0 

540 

100.0 

In  order  that  another  factor — the  need  for  production  credit — 
may  be  seen  in  its  relationship  to  tenure,  these  items  are  added  in 
the  section  of  the  table  immediately  following  the  total  figures  for 
tenure.  For  those  farmers  who  did  not  use  production  credit  in  1929, 
tenants  are  more  likely  to  be  found  among  the  nonmembers  of  the 
cooperatives  than  among  the  members.  For  those  tenants  who  did 
use  production  credit,  however,  a  much  greater  proportion  are  found 
in  the  nonmember  group.  Thus,  although  even  the  financially  inde- 
pendent tenants  are  less  likely  to  be  members  of  the  cotton  associa- 
tions than  are  owners,  at  least  in  these  districts  those  tenants  that 
require  production  credit  are  even  less  likely  to  join  in  cooperative 
marketing.  Most  of  the  latter  group  of  tenants  were  found  to  be 
using  merchant  credit,  a  source  that  is  shown,  in  another  connection, 
to  be  decidedly  more  opposed  to  cooperative  marketing  than  the 
bankers  as  a  group. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  farm  owners  interviewed,  a  slightly  larger 
proportion  of  the  financially  independent  are  nonmembers.  Thus, 
among  all  farmers  interviewed,  tenure  is  more  important  than  the 
need  for  production  credit  as  a  factor  determining  membership  rela- 
tions to  cooperative  cotton-marketing  associations,  whereas  among 
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the  owners,  the  need  for  production  credit  seems  to  have  practically 
no  influence. 

Persons  who  operate  larger  acreages  seem  to  be  more  likely  to 
market  their  cotton  cooperatively  than  is  true  of  the  operators  on 
smaller  places.  This  trend  holds  true  for  both  States  and  for  owners 
and  tenants  alike,  although  these  latter  classifications  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  table. 

Possibly  of  greater  significance  than  farm  acreage  in  determining 
marketing  behavior  of  the  growers,  is  the  acreage  they  plant  to  cot- 
ton. Here,  as  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  reader  must  keep 
in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  census  definition  of  a  farm  that  serves  as 
the  classification  basis,  but  rather  one  that  considers  as  a  farm  the 
area  over  which  the  person  interviewed  has  control  of  the  marketing 
of  the  crops  raised.  In  this  section  of  Table  2,  the  two  States  are 
separated  because  of  some  rather  distinct  differences.  In  both 
States,  but  especially  in  Alabama,  and  for  both  owners  and  tenants, 
the  informants  reporting  less  than  50  acres  of  cotton  are  more  likely 
to  be  nonmembers.  Among  those  reporting  50  to  99  acres  in  cotton, 
a  reverse  trend  is  equally  marked.  In  Alabama  this  is  more  pro- 
nounced for  the  larger-scale  operators;  at  least  for  the  six  counties 
surveyed,  cooperative  marketing  of  cotton  has  evidently  appealed  to 
the  larger  producers.  In  Alabama,  also,  among  the  ex-members 
interviewed  are  but  few  big  cotton  growers.  The  ranks  of  the  dis- 
satisfied are  more  largely  made  up  of  small-scale  producers.  In 
North  Carolina,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  rather  marked 
differences.  A  relatively  smaller  proportion  of  farmers  having  100 
or  more  acres  are  now  members  of  the  cooperative  whereas  more 
farmers  of  this  class  have  tried  cooperation  and  subsequently  turned 
to  the  private  method  of  selling.  A  higher  proportion  of  all  farmers 
interviewed  have  tried  cooperative  marketing  in  North  Carolina,  but 
this  way  of  disposing  of  farm  crops  has  evidently  been  less  attractive 
to  the  large  producers. 

This  situation  in  North  Carolina  is  caused  at  least  in  part  by  the 
long-established  practice  of  several  of  the  large  producers  who  ship 
their  cotton  to  factors  at  terminal  concentration  points  (chiefly  Nor- 
folk, Va.)  for  sale  by  auction  at  a  time  to  be  determined  by  the  grower. 
Often  the  factor  advances  considerable  sums  to  the  owner  on  secu- 
rity of  cotton  thus  stored  and  awaiting  sale.  In  Alabama,  several  of 
the  larger  farmers  reported  that  they  are  using  their  cotton  cooperative 
in  this  capacity. 

Farmers  who  move  frequently  appear  decidedly  less  likely  to  join 
cooperative-marketing  associations  m  these  districts.  Tenants  are 
much  more  mobile  than  owners,  and  among  them  are  most  of  the 
nonmembers.  A  separate  subsort  by  tenure  (not  included  in  this 
table),  shows  that  for  both  owners  and  tenants,  those  who  do  not 
move  are  more  frequently  members.  The  ex-member  group  cor- 
responds closely  to  the  member  group  in  the  lesser  degree  to  which 
they  move  from  farm  to  farm  as  compared  with  nonmembers. 
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Table  3. — Movement  from  farm  to  farm  in  last  10  yean,  reported  by  persona 

interviewed 


Group 

Members 

Ex-members 

Nonmembers 

Total 

Moves  reported:  * 

0                 

Number\Per  cent 

306        83. 6 

48         13. 1 

8           2.2 

4  J        1.1 

Number 

191 

21 

8 

8 

Per  cent 

83.8 

9.2 

3.5 

3.5 

Number 

291 

107 

53 

36 

Per  cent 

59.7 

22.0 

10.9 

7.4 

Number 

788 

176 

69 

48 

Per  cent 
72.9 

1                        

16.3 

2                

6.4 

4.4 

Total     

366       100.0 

1 

228 

100.0 

487 

100.0 

1,081 

100.0 

J  The  first  move  of  an  operator  to  a  farm,  when  this  occurred  during  the  10-year  period,  was  not  con- 
sidered as  a  move,  but  only  those  instances  in  which  the  operator  moved  from  one  farm  to  another  as  an 
operator  in  both  cases  during  the  past  10  years. 

Differences  in  membership  relations  among  farmers  classified  by 
their  formal  educational  training  are  marked.  (Table  4.)  The 
trends  are  more  noticeable  for  tenants  than  for  owners  but  are  always 
in  the  same  direction.  The  combined  figures  for  owners  and  tenants, 
as  given  in  the  table,  indicate  the  general  situation. 


Table  4. 


-Schooling  of  farm  operators  interviewed,  and  their  memberships  in  social 
clubs  and  in  church  organizations 


Group  of  farm  operators 

Members 

Ex-members 

Nonmembers 

Total 

Schooling: 

Less  than  common  or  country 

Number 
108 

124 
89 

45 

Per  cent 
29.5 

33.9 

24.3 
12.3 

Number 
100 

73 

47 

8 

Per  cent 
43.9 

32.0 

20.6 
3.5 

Number 
273 

143 
61 
10 

Per  cent 
56.1 

29.4 

12.5 
2.0 

Number 
481 

340 
197 
63 

Per  cent 

44.5 

Common  school,  but  not  high 

31.5 

High  school,  but  not  college. 

Four  years  or  more  in  college 

18.2 
5.8 

Total 

366 

100.0 

228 

100.0 

487 

100.0 

1,081 

100.0 

Social  or  civic  club  x  membership: 

211 

104 

36 

15 

57.7 
28.4 
9.8 
4.1 

163 
51 
11 
3 

71.5 

22.4 

4.8 

1.3 

352 
108 
20 

7 

72.3 

22.2 

4.1 

1.4 

726 

263 

67 

25 

67.2 

24.3 

6.2 

2.3 

Total 

366 

100.0 

228 

100.0 

487 

100.0 

1,081 

100.0 

Church  organization  membership: 

42 
324 

11.5 
8S.  5 

33 

195 

14.5 
85.5 

96 
391 

19.7 
80.3 

171 
910 

15.8 

Member  of  some  local  church 

84.2 

Total _ 

366 

100.0 

22S 

100.0 

487 

100.0 

1,081 

100.0 

i  Lodges,  parent-teacher  associations,  community  clubs,  civic  clubs,  luncheon  clubs  (Rotary,  Kiwanis, 
etc.),  and  others.  Farm  bureau  memberships  are  not  included,  since  Alabama  cotton  association  mem- 
bers were  automatically  farm  bureau  members,  and  there  was  no  farm  bureau  in  North  Carolina  in  1929. 


Over  half  the  farmers  who  have  never  joined  the  cotton  cooperatives 
have  received  less  than  a  common  or  country  school  education,  and 
among  present  members  less  than  a  third  have  had  such  limited  school- 
ing. Ex-members  are  about  midway  between  these  two  limits. 
About  equal  proportions  of  farmers  who  have  finished  common  school 
but  received  less  than  a  complete  high-school  training  are  found  in  each 
membership-relations  classification.  High  school  and  college  grad- 
uates, especially  the  latter,  are  much  more  frequent  among  the  mem- 
bers of  cotton  cooperatives. 

Few  of  these  farmers,  except  those  who  attended  agricultural  col- 
leges, had  formal  schooling  that  dealt  specifically  with  cooperative 
marketing.     Since  even  college  courses  on  this  subject  are  compara- 
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lively  new,  it  is  certain  that  only  a  very  small  minority  gave  any 
study  to  the  subject  during  their  school  days.  Yet  the  influence  of 
education  is  unmistakable.  The  replies  of  these  farmers  to  many 
other  questions,  when  classified  by  the  schooling  of  the  informant, 
seem  to  give  added  evidence  of  the  value  of  schooling  as  one  means  by 
which  the  individual's  powers  of  discrimination  have  been  sharpened, 
his  decisions  have  become  more  rational,  and  his  personality  has  be- 
come more  susceptible  of  readjustment  to  meet  new  needs  and  new 
opportunities. 

MEMBERSHIP  IN  SOCIAL  AND  CIVIC  ORGANIZATIONS 

Farmers  who  are  members  of  social  and  civic  organizations  of  all 
kinds  are  more  likely  to  be  found  on  the  membership  rolls  of  cotton 
cooperatives.  If  farm  bureau  memberships  had  been  included  in  this 
listing,  the  difference  would  be  much  more  marked,  but  since  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Alabama  Farm  Bureau  Cotton  Association  automatically 
become  members  of  the  farm  bureau,  it  seems  best  to  exclude  this  or- 
ganization from  the  tabulation  of  memberships  of  social  and  civic 
clubs.  The  behavior  of  ex-members  of  the  cotton  cooperatives 
toward  social  and  civic  clubs  in  their  respective  localities  is  almost 
exactly  like  that  of  nonmembers.  That  is,  if  club  memberships  of 
this  type  do  exert  a  socializing  influence  upon  the  individual,  thereby 
broadening  his  ideas  of  responsibility  to  his  fellows,  ex-members  of 
the  cotton  cooperatives  represent  a  somewhat  less  socialized  group  of 
farmers  than  do  present  members. 

This  relationship  is  more  significant  when  it  is  remembered  that  a 
majority  of  the  social  club  memberships  antedate  membership  in  the 
cotton  associations.  The  value  of  social  and  civic  clubs  in  promoting 
a  willingness  to  cooperate  appears  to  be  considerable  if  the  results  of 
this  survey  typify  conditions  generally. 

MEMBERSHIPS  IN  LOCAL  CHURCH  GROUPS 

The  last  section  of  Table  4  gives  the  affiliations  of  farmers  with  local 
church  groups,  classified  by  their  membership  relations  to  the  cotton- 
marketing  associations.  Only  actual  memberships  in  church  societies 
are  included,  and  not  memberships  in  Sunday  schools  or  other  sub- 
groups usually  found  in  local  church  organizations.  The  most  strik- 
ing item  is  the  high  proportion  of  farmers  who  said  they  were  church 
members. 

Church  members  seem  somewhat  more  likely  to  be  members  of  the 
cotton  associations  than  are  nonchurch  members.  This  conclusion 
appears  warranted  since  a  large  majority  of  church  memberships  have 
been  of  longer  duration  than  memberships  in  the  cotton  associations. 
No  one  would  assert  that  church  membership  is  the  chief  factor  that 
stimulates  farmers  to  join  cooperative  associations.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  that  other  influences  that  have  stimulated  farmers  to  join  churches 
have  also  stimulated  them  to  join  the  cotton  associations.  Yet  in 
certain  communities  covered  by  this  survey,  a  number  of  farmers  felt 
that  their  churches  had  been  positive  influences  in  favor  of  greater 
cooperation  in  every  field,  including  cooperative  marketing. 
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Table  5. — Staple  of  cotton  grown  and  source  of  cottonseed  reported  by  farmers 

interviewed 


Group 

Members 

Ex-members 

Nonmembers 

Total 

Staple  of  cotton  grown: 
Alabama- 

Number 
159 
17 

Per  cent 
90.3 
9.7 

Number 
82 
3 

Per  cent 

96.5 

3.5 

Number 

263 

17 

Per  cent 

93.9 

6.1 

Number 
504 
37 

Per  cent 
93.2 

6.8 

Total 

176 

30 
160 

100.0 

85 

100.0 

280 

100.0 

541 

100.0 

North  Carolina — 

JMe  inch  or  less . 

15.8 
84.2 

32 
111 

22.4 
77.6 

67 
140 

32.4 
67.6 

129 
411 

23.9 

76.1 

Total. 

190 

100.0 

143 

100.0 

•      207 

100.0 

540 

100.0 

Source  of  seed  planted: 
Alabama — 

Gin-run  from  local  farm 

Some  pedigree  seed  bought 

113 

63 

64.2 
35.8 

61 
24 

71.8 

28.2 

220 

58 
2 

78.6 

20.7 
.7 

394 

145 
2 

72.8 
26.8 

.4 

176 

Total. 

100.0 

85 

100.0 

280 

100.0 

541 

100.0 

North  Carolina — 

Gin-run  from  local  farm 

Some  pedigree  seed  bought 

75 

115 

39.4 
60.6 

81 

61 

1 

56.6 
42.7 

140 

62 
5 

67.6 

30.0 
2.4 

296 

238 
6 

54.8 
44.1 

1.1 

Total_ 

190 

100.0 

143 

100.0 

207 

100.0 

540 

100.0 

»  Most  farmers  reporting  in  this  way,  save  seed  from  the  patch  planted  with  purchased  pedigree  seed  each 
year  for  use  on  the  remainder  of  their  farms  the  next  year.  More  or  less  gin  mixing  occurs,  but  many  farmers 
reported  that  they  try  to  run  all  seed  cotton  from  this  pedigree  crop  through  the  gin  at  a  single  time  and 
when  this  is  done,  they  do  not  save  planting  seed  from  the  first  bale  put  through  the  gin. 

PRODUCTION  PRACTICES  OF  FARMERS  INTERVIEWED 

The  question  is  often  asked  as  to  possible  relationships  between 
farm-production  practices  and  memberships  in  cooperative-marketing 
associations.  This  survey  made  an  attempt  to  find  the  answer  to 
the  question  by  obtaining  certain  data  from  farm  operators.  The 
purpose  was  not  so  much  to  find  cause-and-effect  relationships  be- 
tween the  items  as  to  see  if  there  is  a  possible  relationship  between 
memberships  in  cooperative  cotton-marketing  associations  and 
certain  trends  in  the  other  items  upon  which  information  was  gathered. 


STAPLE  OF  COTTON  GROWN 

Alabama  farmers  are  concentrating  their  attention  upon  varieties 
of  rather  short-staple  cotton,  more  than  90  per  cent  of  all  interviewed 
farmers  reporting  cotton  of  this  type  as  shown  in  Table  5.  Just  a 
few  more  members  of  the  cotton  association  in  Alabama  (relatively 
speaking)  are  growing  cotton  the  staple  of  which  is  1  inch  or  more 
in  length  than  are  ex-members  or  nonmembers  according  to  the 
reports.  Short-staple  cotton  is  the  favorite  among  the  majority 
of  Alabama  farmers.  Several  farmers  reported  that  much  of  this 
short-staple  cotton  is  penalized  when  handled  through  the  associa- 
tion, but  they  seem  to  think  that  local  buyers  do  not  discriminate 
against  it.  The  popular  opinion  seems  to  be  that  a  farmer  can  grow 
more  short-staple  cotton  than  higher  grade  lint  per  acre.  Lack  of 
grading  by  local  buyers  is  regarded  as  advantageous  to  those  farmers 
who  sell  very  short-staple  cotton  to  private  marketing  agencies. 
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Table  6. — Changes  made  in  kind  of  cotton   grown  during  the  past  10  years  and 
■persons  or  factors  causing  farmers  interviewed  to  make  these  changes 


Group 

Members       i    Ej-members       Xonmembers 

Total 

Chances   made    in   kind    of   cotton 
grown: 
Alabama — 

Number 

81 

95 

Per  cerd  Number  Per  tent  Number  Per  cerd 
46. 0  i          31         36. 5           114         40. 7 
54  0  |          54        63. 5           166         59. 3 

Number  Per  ctnt 
226          41  S 

315           5S  2 

Total „ 

176 

100. 0  !          85  :     100. 0           250       100. 0 

541         100. 0 

North  Carolina- 
One  or  more. 

No  change.. 


131 


Total. 


Persons  or  factors  causing  changes: l 
Alabama- 
Own  observation  and  experi- 
ence  

>  eighbor-farmer's  advice 

County  agent  or  agricultural 

teacher 

Prices 

Articles  in  farm  papers 

Banker,  merchant,   or  sup- 
ply company 

Seed  dealer 

Cotton  association 

Do  not  know 


190 


68.  9  I 
31.1 


i;: 

41 


71.3 


i " : .  o 


113 


47.3 
52.7 


100.0 


100.0 


Total. 


81 


2?.  4 
8.6 
1.2 

1.2 
2.5 
25 
6.2 


!■::  : 


North  Carolina — 

Own  observation  and  expert-  j 

ence I 

n  association I 

Neighbor-farmer's  advice ! 

County  agent  or  agricultural 

i  richer... 

Prices 

Articles  in  farm  papers 

Seed  dealer 

Cotton  buyer 

Do  not  know 


24  4 
29.0 
9.2 

13.0 
7.6 
5.3 
3.1 


8.4 


35.7 
32  3 


1?.4 
3.2 


3.2 
3.2 


Si 


40.3 
30.7 


10.5 
3.5 
5.3 


Jl        100.  ( 


114       100. 0 


Tot; 


131  j     100.  0  I 


102 


35.2 

12.8 

11.  S 


7.8 
49 


100.0 


6S       100.  0  | 


331 

:■:■? 


:■:- 


2: 

29.6 

100 

1 

1.0 

52 

24 

24.5 

48 

11 

11.2 

35 

I 

10.  2 

23 

3 

3.1 

15 

2 

20 

11 

1 

1.0 

1 

17 

17.4 

3S 

61.3 
35.7 


100.0 


39.8 
23.5 

18.1 
5.3 
3.1 

1.8 
1.3 
.9 
6.2 


100.0 


30.2 
15.7 
14.5 

11.5 

8.5 

4.5 

3.3 

.3 

il.5 


100.0 


i  This  question  was  asked  only  of  farmers  who  had  made  changes  in  variety  during  last  10  years. 


In  North  Carolina  the  situation  is  different.  A  majority  of  all 
farmers  interviewed  reported  growing  1-inch,  cotton  or  better. 
Farmers  in  this  group  are  more  likely  to  be  members  of  the  cotton 
association  than  are  those  who  grow  cotton  of  shorter  staple.  In  two 
North  Carolina  counties  surveyed,  in  which  there  is  direct  mill 
buying  on  a  considerable  scale,  the  farmers  reported  that  these 
buyers  are  now  making  it  worth  while  for  the  growers  to  raise  longer 
staple  cotton. 

CHANGES    MADE    IN    KIND    OF    COTTON    GROWN 

Members  in  both  Alabama  and  North  Carolina  have  made  more 
changes  in  the  kinds  of  cotton  grown  than  have  nonmembers  as  shown 
in  Table  6.  A  great  majority  of  these  changes  has  been  toward 
varieties  that  produce  a  longer  staple  cotton,  and  most  of  them  have 
been  made  since  the  cotton  associations  came  into  being. 

The  farmers'  own  observations  and  experiences  seem  to  be  the 
chief  factors  in  causing  these  changes  in  both  States.  Some  persons 
probably  replied  this  way  because  they  did  not  realize  the  force  of 
other  influences.    Among  the  present  members  of  the  cotton  associa- 
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tion  in  North  Carolina,  a  larger  number  gave  their  organization 
credit  for  causing  them  to  change  the  kinds  of  cotton.  In  Alabama 
the  influence  of  the  association  seems  to  have  been  slight  and  that 
of  the  county  agricultural  agents  has  been  decidedly  greater.  Inci- 
dentally, most  of  the  county  agents  in  the  Alabama  districts  appear 
to  have  advocated  %-inch  cotton.  In  both  States  the  advice  of 
neighbor  farmers  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  more  ex-members 
and  nonmembers  than  by  members. 


CHANGES    IN    PRODUCTION    METHODS    AND    IN    CROPS    AND    LIVESTOCK 

Ex-members  of  the  associations  seem  to  have  been  the  most  active 
in  changing  production  methods,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
farmers  of  each  group  interviewed.  (See  Table  7.)  Present  mem- 
bers have  also  made  many  more  changes  of  this  kind  than  have  non- 
members.  The  chief  changes  in  methods  reported  were  in  the  kind, 
quantity,  and  manner  of  applying  fertilizers,  in  using  better  cultiva- 
tion practices,  and  in  the  addition  of  modern  machinery,  chiefly 
tractors. 

Table  7. — Changes  in  farm-production  methods  and  new  crops  or  livestock  added 
to  the  f-arm  operations,  and  persons  or  factors  causing  these  adjustments  as  reported 
by  farmers  interviewed 


Group 

Members 

Ex-members 

Nonmembers 

Total 

Changes  in  farm-production  meth- 
ods: i 

Number 
185 
181 

Per  cent 
60.5 
49.5 

Number 
132 
96 

Per  cent 
57.9 
42.1 

Number 
213 
274 

Per  cent 
43.7 
56.3 

Number 
530 
551 

Per  cent 
49.0 

51.0 

Total.  _ 

366 

100.0 

228 

100.0 

487 

100.0 

1,081 

100.0 

New  crops  or  livestock  added: » 

120 

246 

32.8 
67.2 

70 
158 

30.7 
69.3 

80 
407 

16.4 
83.6 

270 

811 

25.0 

No  addition 

75.0 

Total 

366 

100.0 

228 

100.0 

487 

100.0 

1,081 

100.0 

Persons  or  factors  causing  the  changes 

or  additions:  • 

Own  observation  and  experience. 

County    agent    or    agricultural 

teacher 

88 

113 
19 
23 
27 
35 

28.9 

37.1 

6.2 
7.5 
8.8 
1L5 

84 

49 
21 
15 
18 
15 

4L6 

24.2 

10.4 
7.4 
9.0 
7.4 

125 

53 
37 
25 
20 
27 

42.7 

18.1 
12.6 
8.5 
8.9 
9.2 

297 

215 

77 
63 
71 
77 

37.1 

26.9 

Neighbor-farmer's  advice 

9.6 

Articles  in  farm  papers 

7.9 

Miscellaneous 

8.9 

9.6 

Total. 

305 

100.0 

202 

100.0 

293 

100.0 

800 

100.0 

i  Most  important  were  changes  in  kind  and  quantity  of  fertilizers,  better  cultivations,  and  modern 
machinery. 

1  Most  important  additions  were  legume  crops,  tobacco,  truck  crops,  cattle,  and  hogs. 

8  Each  farmer  making  a  change  in  production  methods  or  adding  new  crop  or  livestock  was  asked  to 
give  the  cause  of  change. 

Present  and  ex-members  have  added  new  crops  or  forms  of  live- 
stock about  twice  as  frequently  as  have  nonmembers.  The  influence 
of  tenure  does  not  greatly  alter  this  tendency.  The  most  frequent 
changes  of  this  kind  were  the  addition  of  legume  crops  (for  hay, 
forage,  and  green-manuring  purposes),  tobacco,  truck  crops,  cattle, 
and  hogs.  Each  of  these  represents  greater  diversification  for  the 
farmer  reporting  such  change.  Many  of  the  changes  involve  attempts 
to  lower  feed,  fertilizer,  and  food  bills  through  producing  more  on 
the  farm.     If  the  statements  of  extension  workers — that  most  of  the 
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changes  in  the  direction  of  diversification  are  an  indication  of  progres- 
sive farming — be  accepted,  the  farmers  who  have  joined  the  associa- 
tions seem  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  little  more  progressive  than  their 
neighbors  who  have  remained  aloof  from  cooperative  cotton  mar- 
keting. 

Under  the  classified  causes  of  changes  in  crops  and  livestock  pro- 
duced, present  members  are  much  more  likely  to  use  the  advice  of 
county  agricultural  agents  or  agricultural  teachers,  whereas  ex- 
members  and  nonmembers  in  making  changes  are  more  prone  to 
rely  upon  their  own  observations  and  experiences,  or  upon  the  advice 
of  their  neighbors  who  may  or  may  not  be  exhibiting  any  greater 
intelligence  in  farming  methods  than  are  the  farmers  who  have  used 
their  neighbors  as  examples.  This  seems  to  warrant  the  statement 
that  in  the  districts  surveyed,  nonmembers  evidence  a  greater  degree 
of  individualism  not  only  in  marketing  but  in  other  problems. 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH  FARMERS  USE  SERVICES  OF  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  AGENTS 
AND  OPINIONS  AS  TO  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  SERVICE 

The  data  presented  in  Table  8  indicate  that  the  Alabama  farmers 
in  the  counties  studied  make  more  frequent  personal  calls  upon  their 
county  agricultural  agents  than  do  farmers  of  the  North  Carolina 
counties.  In  both  States  there  are  marked  differences  between  these 
farmers,  classified  by  their  membership  relations  to  the  cotton  asso- 
ciations, as  regards  the  number  who  do  or  do  not  consult  county 
agents.  Present  members  seek  the  advice  of  agricultural  experts 
much  more  frequently  than  do  either  ex-members  or  nonmembers. 
The  county  agents  in  Alabama  are  more  closely  affiliated  with  co- 
operative marketing  activities  than  are  those  of  North  Carolina,  yet 
in  the  latter  State  the  members  of  the  cotton  association  are  also 
much  more  likely  to  call  upon  county  agents  for  advice  than  are 
nonmembers. 

Table  8. — Number  of  times  farmers  interviewed  personally  sought  advice  from  their 
county  agricultural  agents  during  1928 


Group 

Members 

Ex-members 

Nonmembers 

Total 

Alabama: 

0      

Number 
52 
55 
38 
SI 

Per  cent 
29.5 
31.3 
21.6 
17.6 

Number 

46 

23 

11 

5 

Per  cent 
54.1 
27.1 
12.9 
5.9 

Number 

206 

49 

20 

5 

Per  cent 
73.6 
17.5 
7.1 
1.8 

Number 
304 
127 
69 
41 

Per  cent 

56.2 

23.5 

6-10  times         

12.7 

7.6 

Total  

176 

100.0 

85 

100.0 

280 

100.0 

541 

100.0 

North  Carolina: 

0 

91 
53 
30 
16 

47.9 
27.9 
15.8 
8.4 

88 
29 
14 
12 

61.5 
20.3 
9.8 
8.4 

161 

25 

15 

6 

77.8 
12.1 
7.2 
2.9 

340 
107 
59 
34 

63.0 

1-5  times 

19.8 

6-10  times..  ..  

10.9 

6.3 

Total.. 

190 

100.0 

143 

100.0 

207 

100.0 

540 

100.0 

The  educational  background  of  farmers  seems  to  be  an  important 
influence,  for  the  better  educated  farmers  are  more  frequent  seekers 
of  advice  than  are  those  without  so  much  training.  These  differences 
are  less  marked  than  are  the  differences  on  the  same  point  when 
farmers  are  classified  by  membership  relations. 
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Table  9. 


-Opinions  of  farmers  interviewed  as  to  whether  work  of  county  agricultural 
agent  has  been  of  help  to  local  farmers  and  reasons  therefor 


ALABAMA 


Opinion  and  reason 

Members 

Ex-members 

Nonmembers 

Total 

County  agent's  work: 

Has  not  helped  the  local  farmers . 

Has  helped  the  local  farmers 

Do  not  know     

Number 
17 
154 
5 

Per  cent 

9.7 

87.5 

2.8 

Number 

16 

60 

9 

Per  cent 
18.8 
70.6 
10.6 

Number 
64 
155 
61 

Per  cent 
22.8 
55.4 
21.8 

Number 

97 

369 

75 

• 

Per  cent 

17.9 

68.2 

13.9 

Total _ 

176 

100.0 

85 

100.0 

280 

100.0 

541 

100.0 

Has  not  helped  local  farmers- 
Agent  does  not  come  into  this 

8 
6 

2 
1 

47.0 
35.3 

11.8 
5.9 

6 
8 

4 
1 
2 

37.5 

18.8 

25.0 
6.2 
12.5 

23 
20 

10 
10 

1 

35.9 
31.3 

15.6 

15.6 

1.6 

37 

29 

16 
12 
3 

38.1 

No  real  results  observable 

Incompetent  man  employed 
here 

29.9 
16.5 

12.4 

3.1 

Total 

17 

100.0 

16 

100.0 

64 

100.0 

97 

100.0 

Has  helped  local  farmers- 
Better  crops  and  livestock 
produced 

107 

25 

14 
4 
4 

69.5 

16.2 

9.1 
2.6 
2.6 

36 

11 

10 
2 
1 

60.0 

18.3 

16.7 
3.3 
1.7 

93 

15 

30 

7 

10 

60.0 

9.7 

19.4 
4.5 
6.4 

236 

51 

54 
13 
15 

64.0 

Diversified    agriculture    ef- 
fected          

13.8 

Better   marketing;   coopera- 

14.6 

Miscellaneous 

3.5 

4.1 

Total 

154 

100.0 

60 

100.0 

155 

100.0 

369 

100.0 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


County  agent's  work: 

Has  not  helped  the  local  farmers. 
Has  helped  the  local  farmers 

21 
154 
15 

11.0 

81.1 

7.9 

34 
97 
12 

23.8 

67.8 
8.4 

53 
108 
46 

25.6 

52.2 
22.2 

108 

359 

73 

20.0 
66.5 
13.5 

Total 

190 

100.0 

143 

100.0 

207 

100.0 

540 

100.0 

Has  not  helped  local  farmers- 
Agent  does  not  come  into  this 

10 
4 

2 
5 

47.6 
19.1 

9.5 
23.8 

13 
12 

4 
3 
2 

38.2 
35.3 

11.8 

8.8 
5.9 

18 
8 

9 
12 
6 

34.0 
15.1 

17.0 
22.6 
11.3 

41 
24 

15 

20 
8 

38.0 

No  real  results  observable 

Incompetent  man  employed 
here 

22.2 
13.9 

Miscellaneous 

18.5 

7.4 

Total 

21 

100.0 

34 

100.0 

53 

100.0 

108 

100.0 

Has  helped  local  farmers — 
Better   crops   and   livestock 
produced 

78 

26 

28 
15 

7 

50.7 

16.9 

18.2 
9.7 
4.5 

52 

19 

11 
6 
9 

53.6 

19.6 

11.3 
6.2 

9.3 

64 

27 

8 
4 
5 

59.3 

25.0 

7.4 
3.7 
4.6 

194 

72 

47 
25 
21 

540 

Diversified     agriculture    ef- 
fected.    .      .  .  ... 

20.1 

Better   marketing ;   coopera- 
tion  

13.1 

Miscellaneous 

7.0 

Not  given 

5.8 

Total 

154 

100.0 

97 

100.0 

108 

100.0 

359 

100.0 

Although  this  form  of  agricultural  extension  work  antedates  the 
cotton  association,  and  although  both  the  cooperatives  and  the  work 
of  the  county  agents  seem  to  appeal  more  strongly  to  the  better 
educated  farmers,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  county 
agents  as  a  whole  have  aided  the  cause  of  cooperative  marketing  in 
these  districts.  Whether  these  agents  took  an  active  part  in  the  mem- 
bership campaigns  or  not,  their  leadership  influence  is  unmistakable. 
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OPINIONS  OP  THE  VALUE  OP  COUNTY  AGENT  WORK 

The  opinions  of  farmers  concerning  the  value  of  county  agent  work 
to  the  local  people  are  about  in  harmony  with  the  extent  to  which 
these  farmers  call  upon  their  county  agents  for  advice.  (See  Table  9.) 
For  example,  among  the  nonmembersof  cooperative-marketing  associa- 
tions, a  group  who  on  the  average  use  the  services  of  the  county  agent 
least,  there  is  the  most  skepticism  about  the  real  worth  of  such  work. 
The  opposite  opinion  is  predominant  among  present  members.  On 
the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  farmers  do  appreciate  this  agricultural 
extension  activity  and  doubtless  a  very  large  majority  would  be  op- 
posed to  abandoning  it  if  such  a  question  were  put  to  them. 

The  chief  criticism  made  by  farmers  who  felt  that  county  agent 
work  had  not  helped  the  district  is  that  the  agent  himself  does  not 
come  into  their  territory.  This  complaint  should  be  discounted 
somewhat,  for  it  was  evident  that  many  of  these  farmers  had  no  reali- 
zation of  the  demands  upon  their  local  agent.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  may  be  instances  where  certain  portions  of  a  county  have  been 
overlooked  under  the  pressure  of  work.  Some  farmers  seem  to  feel 
that  few  results  have  been  accomplished.  A  few  complain  against 
the  men  who  now  hold  the  position. 

The  total  number  of  specific  criticisms  is  so  small  that  the  per- 
centage figures  are  not  a  very  reliable  index  to  the  actual  state  of 
affairs.  The  fact  that  in  both  States  only  20  per  cent  of  all  interviewed 
farmers  felt  that  the  county  agents'  work  had  been  of  no  help  is  in 
reality  a  strong  recommendation  of  this  service.  Then,  too,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  all  complaints  were  registered  by  the  uneducated. 

EXPERIENCES  WITH  AND  OPINIONS  REGARDING  PRIVATE  AGENCIES  IN 
MARKETING  COTTON 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  among  the  proponents  of  cooperative 
marketing  that  the  different  experiences  with  and  methods  of  market- 
ing through  private  agencies  are  a  factor  in  determining  which  farm- 
ers will  be  more  likely  to  join  cooperative-marketing  associations. 
Some  attempt  was  made  to  test  the  validity  of  this  belief.  The  results 
must  not  be  taken  as  final  evidence  for  all  commodities,  though  they 
doubtless  indicate  what  seems  to  be  going  on  in  the  case  of  cotton 
under  the  conditions  that  exist  in  the  districts  studied. 

TIME    OP    SALE 

In  Table  10  are  found  the  chief  selling  periods  reported  by  farmers 
who  have  patronized  private  agencies  during  one  or  more  marketing 
seasons  in  the  10-year  period  prior  to  the  time  when  this  study  was 
made;  that  is,  from  1919  through  1928. 

Alabama  farmers,  when  using  private  agencies,  seem  to  lengthen 
their  marketing  season  a  little  better  than  do  those  of  North  Carolina, 
partly  because  of  earlier  maturing  crops.  Following  a  period  of  very 
heavy  selling  early  in  the  fall,  it  looks  as  though  the  farmers  who  are 
able  to  hold  their  cotton  keep  it  off  the  markets  until  the  bulge  has 
been  absorbed.  In  both  States,  a  majority  of  those  who  are  reported 
as  selling  irregularly,  put  their  crops  on  the  market  late  in  the  season. 
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Table  10. — Most  important  8-month  period  for  selling  cotton  through  private 
agencies,  as  stated  by  farmers  interviewed,  who  used  such  marketing  agencies  in 
the  last  10  years  l 


Most  important  selling  period 

Members 

Ex-members 

Nonmembers 

Total 

Alabama: 

Number 
4 

47 
37 
6 
1 
5 
6 
15 
40 

Per  cent 
2.5 
29.2 
23.0 
3.7 
.6 
3.1 
3.7 
9.3 
24.9 

Number 

3 

27 

31 

2 

1 

1 

2 

5 

13 

Per  cent 

3.5 

31.8 

36.5 

2.3 

1.2 

1.2 

2.3 

5.9 

15.3 

Number 

18 

119 

84 

5 

2 

8 

6 

10 
29 

Per  cent 

6.4 

42.5 

30.0 

1.8 

.7 

2.8 

1.8 

3.6 

10*4 

Number 

25 

193 

152 

13 

4 

14 

13 

30 

82 

Per  cent 
4.7 

September-November.  ■- 

36.7 

28.9 

2.5 

December-February 

.7 

2.7 

2.5 

March-May 

5.7 

Other  times,  very  irregular 

15.0 

Total 

161 

100.0 

85 

100.0 

280 

100.0 

526 

100.0 

North  Carolina: 

September-November 

24 
87 
14 

13.2 
47.8 
7.7 

33 

57 
9 
1 
3 
5 
12 
22 

23.2 
40.2 
6.3 
.7 
2.1 
3.5 
8.5 
15.5 

39 
112 
15 
•  2 
8 
3 
14 
14 

18.8 
54.1 
7.2 
1.0 
3.9 
1.4 
6.8 
6.8 

96 

256 

38 

3 

13 
17 
44 
64 

18.1 

October-December 

48.2 

7.2 

.6 

January-March 

2 
9 
18 
28 

1.1 
4.9 
9.9 
15.4 

2.4 

February-April 

3.2 

8.3 

Other  times,  very  irregular 

12.0 

Total _ 

182 

100.0 

142 

100.0 

207 

100.0 

531 

100.0 

i  Includes  only  those  farmers  who  patronized  private  agencies  in  one  or  more  of  the  last  10  years. 

From  the  standpoint  of  membership  relations,  it  appears  that  in 
both  Alabama  and  North  Carolina  members  of  the  cotton  coopera- 
tives, when  they  were  selling  through  private  agencies  were  more  likely 
to  delay  the  sale  of  their  crops  than  were  those  farmers  who  have 
never  joined  the  cooperatives.  Ex-members  are  in  an  intermediate 
position.  The  trend  is  most  marked  in  Alabama.  Even  when  a 
compensation  in  these  data  is  made  for  tenure  (more  nonmembers 
being  tenants  who  generally  market  their  crops  in  the  early  fall) 
this  tendency  persists.  Thus,  to  put  the  results  conversely,  those 
farmers  who  have  acquired  the  habit  of  waiting  instead  of  the  habit 
of  rushing  their  crops  on  the  market  as  soon  as  possible  have  more 
frequently  joined  the  cotton  associations.  Moreover,  farmers  with 
whom  this  waiting  experience  is  most  firmly  established  appear  to  be 
decidedly  less  likely  to  drop  out  of  the  cooperatives  than  are  those 
farmers  whose  experiences  in  marketing  seldom  included  much  holding. 

SATISFACTION    WITH    TIME    OF    SALE 

One  of  the  most  marked  differences  between  farmers  classified  by 
their  membership  relations  is  their  reported  opinions  as  to  whether 
they  did  or  did  not  sell  their  cotton  at  about  the  best  time  of  year  when 
patronizing  the  private  marketing  agencies.  Proportionally  more 
than  twice  as  many  farmers  who  are  now  members  of  cooperative 
associations  indicated  dissatisfaction  with  the  times  of  sale  they  had 
used  when  selling  through  private  agencies  than  did  nonmembers. 
Ex-members  are  in  an  intermediate  position.  Recalling  that  the 
member  group  is  educationally  somewhat  more  advanced,  it  seems 
probable  that  these  farmers  are  likely  to  analyze  their  selling  practices, 
and  are  more  willing  to  criticize  their  own  previous  judgments  in  selling 
to  private  agencies.  The  presence  of  a  considerable  number  of  mem- 
bers who  become  dissatisfied  with  their  own  decisions  as  to  when  to 
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sell  under  the  private  marketing  system,  might  make  it  more  difficult 
for  the  management  of  their  cooperative  to  pursue  a  sales  policy  that 
would  satisfy  these  same  farmers. 

Table  11. — Opinions  about  time  of  sale  of  cotton  while  using  private  marketing 
agencies  during  the  past  10  years,  and  chief  sources  of  advice  on  when  to  sell 

while  marketing  that  way1 


Opinion,  and  source  of  advice 

Members 

Ex-members 

Nonmembers 

Total 

Number 
124 
172 

19 
28 

Per  cent 
36.2 

50.1 

5.5 
8.2 

Number 
44 
134 

26 
23 

Per  cent 
19.4 
59.0 

11.5 
10.1 

Number 

75 

344 

22 

46 

Per  cent 
15.4 
70.6 

4.5 
9.5 

Number 
243 
650 

67 
97 

Per  cent 
23  0 

Usually  sold  at  about  the  best  time.. 

Sold  at  about  the  best  time  in  some 

years 

61.5 

6.  3 

Do  not  know 

9.2 

Total 

343 

248 
8 
2 
3 

4 

100.0 

227 

100.0 

487 

100.0 

1,057 

100  0 

Source  of  advice  on  when  to  sell: 

No  one  (use  own  judgment) 

72.3 
2.3 

.6 
.9 

1.2 

170 
5 
2 
3 

1 
2 

74.9 
2.2 

.9 

1.3 

.4 
.9 

362 

15 
6 
3 

3 
5 

1 
2 

90 

74.4 
3.1 
1.2 

.6 

.6 
1.0 
.2 
.4 
18.5 

780 
2S 
10 
9 

8 
7 
4 
2 
209 

73.8 
2  6 

.9 

.8 

County  agricultural  agent,  Gov- 
ernment reports 

.8 

.7 

3 

.9 

.4 

Holder  of  crop  lien 

.2 

75 

21.8 

44 

19.4 

19.8 

Total 

343 

100.0 

227 

100.0 

487 

100.0 

1,057 

100.0 

» Includes  only  those  farmers  who  patronized  private  agencies  one  or  more  years  out  of  the  last  10  years. 
SOURCES    OF    ADVICE    ON    WHEN    TO    SELL 

The  second  part  of  Table  11  indicates  the  limited  extent  to  which 
all  farmers  give  credit  to  or  depend  upon  any  sources  of  advice 
beyond  their  own  judgment  in  deciding  when  to  sell  their  cotton 
through  private  channels.  Many  farmers  who  answered  in  this  way 
unquestionably  base  their  judgments  upon  various  sources  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  state  of  the  markets.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that 
these  farmers  felt  their  own  judgments  were  the  most  important 
determinants.  Differences  between  farmers  as  classified  by  their 
membership  relations  are  slight.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this 
part  of  the  table  with  the  first  part.  Although  the  proportion  of 
members  using  their  own  judgment  as  to  time  of  sale  is  substantially 
the  same  as  for  nonmembers,  many  more  of  the  former  group  seem  to 
admit  errors  in  judgments  than  do  nonmembers.  Unfortunately  the 
survey  data  do  not  provide  direct  clues  as  to  what  caused  these  present 
members  to  become  dissatisfied  with  their  own  judgments  concerning 
the  proper  time  to  sell  cotton. 


NUMBER   OF   BUYERS   PATRONIZED    ANNUALLY   AND    FACTORS   DETERMINING   CHOICE 

OF    BUYERS 

Farmers  who  are  now  members  of  the  associations  seem  to  have 
been  somewhat  more  frequent  users  of  two  or  more  private  cotton 
buyers  each  year  when  selling  under  that  system.  (Table  12.)  Con- 
versely, a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  the  nonmembers  usually  sold 
all  their  cotton  to  a  single  buyer  annually.  Thus  it  might  be  said 
that  the  former  group  exercised  more  independence  in  their  market- 
ing methods;    however,  the  difference  is  not  impressive.     It  does 
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apparently  refute  the  idea  that  since  cooperative  marketing  of 
cotton,  in  requiring  exclusive  delivery  to  the  association,  reduces 
the  so-called  independence  of  farmers  to  "shop  around"  among 
several  possible  buyers,  it  would  appeal  less  to  those  farmers  who 
most  frequently  do  try  vr.rious  buyers,  and  would  appeal  most  to 
those  farmers  who  are  accustomed  to  turning  their  crop  over  to  a 
single  dealer.  Present  data  indicate  a  slight  trend  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

Taele  12. — Cotton-selling  policy  of  those  who  sold  to  private  buyers,  and  basis  of 
choice  of  buyers,  as  reported  by  farmers  interviewed1 


Policy  and  basis  of  choice 

Members 

Ex-members 

Nonmembers 

Total 

All  cotton  sold  to  a  single  buyer  each 

Number 

60 

281 

2 

Per  cent 

17.5 

81.9 

.6 

Number 

52 

174 

1 

Per  cent 

22.9 

76.7 

.4 

Number 
118 
369 

Per  cent 
24.2 
75.8 

Number 

230 

824 

3 

Per  cent 
21.8 

77.9 

.3 

Total                    

343 

100.0 

227 

100.0 

487 

100.0 

74.3 
12.5 
9.5 
3.3 

.4 

1,057 

806 

118 

90 

38 

5 

100.0 



Basis  of  choice  of  private  buyers: 
Buyer  offering  best  grade  and 

276 

27 

26 

13 

1 

80.4 
7.9 
7.6 
3.8 
.3 

168 

30 

18 

9 

2 

74.0 
13.2 

7.9 
4.0 
.9 

362 

61 

46 

16 

2 

76.2 

Averages  highest  market  price  *._ 
Custom,  habit,  convenience 

11.2 
8.5 
3.6 

.5 

Total 

343 

100.0 

227 

100.0 

487 

100.0 

1,057 

100.0 

i  Includes  only  those  farmers  who  patronized  private  agencies  in  one  or  more  of  the  last  10  years. 
»  These  farmers  sold  to  one  buyer  each  year,  they  did  not  seek  competitive  bids. 

Among  the  factors  that  determine  choice  of  buyers  (each  farmer 
was  asked  to  name  what  was  to  him  the  most  important  considera- 
tion), the  distribution  of  replies  for  the  two  most  prominent  answers, 
by  membership  relations,  follows  closely  that  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph.  Among  those  farmers  who  sell  to  more  than  one 
buyer  each  year  the  chief  consideration  mentioned  is  that  the  man 
who  offers  the  most  money  for  what  they  have  to  sell  gets  the  business. 
A  majority  of  the  farmers  who  patronize  but  one  dealer  each  year 
said  that  in  this  way  they  averaged  the  highest  market  price  year 
in  and  year  out.  The  answer  "custom,  habit,  and  convenience"  is 
just  a  little  more  pronounced  among  nonmembers  than  among 
members.  It  was  usually  given  by  farmers  who  reported  that  they 
sold  only  to  one  buyer  each  year.  The  remaining  answers  are  unim- 
portant as  regards  the  number  of  farmers  mentioning  each. 

CRITICISMS    OF    THE    PRIVATE    MARKETING    SYSTEM 

Criticisms  of  the  private  marketing  system,  as  reported  by  farmers 
who  have  used  it,  are  included  in  Table  13.  A  considerable  number 
stated  definitely  that  they  had  no  criticisms  to  offer  or  were  satisfied 
with  their  experiences  in  selling  cotton  to  private  dealers.  Most  of 
these  are  among  the  nonmembers  of  cooperatives. 

The  criticism  that  holds  first  place  among  replies  from  all  classes  of 
farmers  in  both  States,  concerns  the  failure  of  local  buyers  to  grade 
and  staple  cotton  properly.  The  difficulty  is  more  pronounced  in 
Alabama  than  in  North  Carolina.  Mill  buyers,  in  the  latter  State, 
were  often  reported  as  at  least  trying  to  do  better  in  this  work.  The 
13198°— 31 2 
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preponderant  evidence  from  farmers  complaining  against  this  system 
is  that  the  grower  of  better  cotton,,  who  sells  i:  through  private 
agencies,  is  penalized  in  either  grade  or  staple,  or  in  both,  while  the 
prod  -   mediocre  cotton  gets  more  than  he  deserves.     A  few 

replies  stated  that  local  buyers,  while  penalizing  poor  cotton  severely, 
did  not  give  enough  premium  over  the  base  price  for  superior  fiber. 
These  answers  are  included  with  the  above  criticism  of  improper 
grading  and  stapling  since  they  apply  to  part  of  the  same  problem. 
The  criticism  is  offered  most  frequently  by  present  members  of  the 
cooperatives. 

Table   13. — Cr.\-:j    :  . .:';        s  • .:     r.ing   through    r  5.    as 

led  by  farmers  tcho  ha-.i  used  this  s\  stem       Qu  '.:i:  1€  yea 

ALABAMA 


Cii  :::.r. 


Zli^irzTS 


Ei-mei 


None;  private  agencies  satis^c-tory 

X:  rr: .img  .ni  :l-i;:~;  :r  7     ~     :~ 

f:f  superior  i:er ~. *. 

Too  much  difference  betvreen  local 

and  :e:~-;.:  mirke;  :r. :;s 

L<f  rr. :«  fr:n  ~ z.rie:5  clu::ei  :~ 

:ne  :aU 

Nc  ::n:T\:;:-  'zi:~ een  l::iL  ;u;-rr5. 
Have  Li  :ferei. 


1- 

:-.: 

w 

=; 

B7.2 

::- 

11  : 

-' 

9.1 

7 

S.4 

12 
2 

7 
6 

7.2 
L2 
4.2 

3.-: 

5 
i 

3 

6.0 
6.0 
!    : 

.:r  1  . 
14« 


ie 


5 

17 


32.2 

5.9 

2.9 
6.2 
LI 
.4 


rotal 


::: 
2:2 

3S 
2o 


a.  i 


-.:. 


4.5 
4.6 
2.5 
L5 


T;-:.. 


:■:•:. : 


100.0 


X:?.:H  CAROLINA 


X:-?:  private    rericie;  i: 
:;;  r^rer.:r  -;e: 

r  premium 

21 
ii 

:: 
-- 

: 
12 

3 

1L3 

r.  * 

11.3 

n.9 

:  - 
as 
4.9 

37 

53 

14 

18 

: 
5 
3 

27  j 
39.3 

ia4 

13.3 
3.7 
3.7 
2.2 

41 

:: 

12 
7 

11 
8 

::   : 

i.   " 

:.: 

:  : 
3.5 
5.6 
4.0 

m 

45 

j2 

17 

- 
20 

3L7 
36.5 

:.:-:,   be 

-  :-    :■::■!] 

9.3 

Ley  prices  :::~  m--:  = 

,   ... 

10.0 

Have"lc^£:e^V:"is"cfc* 
MisceH-^ecus. 

:cci  :.:.;:•_ 

3.3 
5,4 
3.  S 

T :::.: 

185 

:;•:  : 

::: 

::•:.: 

:r- 

:.:  : 

518 

100.0 

Several  farmers,  again  more  especially  among  the  association 
members,  complain  that  local  prices  show  too  large  a  differential 
below  terminal  market  prices.  In  both  States,  but  particularly  in 
Xorth  Carolina  where  the  movement  to  market  does  not  get  under 
way  as  early  as  in  Alabama,  there  is  some  feeling  that  prices  are  too 
low  in  the  fall  because  of  severe  overcrowding.  The  farmers  who 
have  never  joined  a  cooperative  complain  more  about  lack  of  real 
petition  among  local  buyers  than  do  members.  A  number  of 
specific  illustrations  alleging  local  agreements  and  methods  to  stifle 
buyers'  competition  were  cited  to  the  enumerators. 

ECONOMIC   AND  SOCIAL  INFLUENCES  EN  THE  LOCAL  COMMUNITY 
PRODUCTION    CREDIT 

The  extent  to  which  interviewed  farmers  use  production  credit  is 
indicated  in  Table  14.  A  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  members  of 
the  cooperatives  use  bank  credit;  nonmembers  appear  to  follow  more 
closely  the  Cotton  Belt's  traditional  system  of  production  credit — 
that    is,    store    credit    obtained   from   merchants    and   from   supply 
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dealers.  But  this  form  is  losing  ground  in  both  States.  For  the 
districts  studied,  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  system,  either 
through  local  credit  corporations  or  through  the  cooperative  credit 
agency  set  up  in  Alabama  by  the  farm  bureau,  does  not  appear  to 
be  making  much  headway.  Its  use  is  most  common  among  the 
farmers  who  now  market  their  cotton  cooperatively.  So  far  as  the 
proportion  of  farmers  needing  production  credit  is  concerned,  there 
is  little  differ ence  between  them  when  they  are  classified  by  their 
membership  relations  to  cooperative  cotton-marketing  associations. 
But  when  the  sources  of  this  production  credit  are  noted,  some  of 
these  appear  to  be  more  favorable  to  cooperative  marketing  than  do 
others. 


Table  14. — Sources  of  production  credit  for  1929,  difficulties  experienced  in  obtain- 
ing production  credit  and  influence  of  lenders  upon  borrowers  in  marketing  cottont 
as  reported  by  farmers  interviewed 


Source  and  difficulty 

Members 

Es-members 

Nonmembers 

Total 

Source  of  production  credit  used  in 
1929: 
Bank 

Number 
135 

45 

25 

2 

15 

7 
137 

! 

Per  cent 
36.9 

12.3 
6.8 
.6 

4.1 

1.9 

37.4 

Number 
86 

33 
21 
3 

3 

4 

78 

Per  cent 
37.7 

14.5 
9.2 
1.3 

1.3 

1.8 

34.2 

Number 
141 

52 
81 
26 

4 

13 

170 

Per  cent 
29.0 

10.7 
16.6 
5.3 

.8 
2.7 
34.9 

Number 
362 

130 
127 
31 

22 

24 
385 

Per  cent 
33.5 

Bank  and  merchant,  or  supply 

12.0 

Merchant  or  supply  company 

Landlord  or  neighbor  farmer 

Federal   intermediate   credit   or 
farmers'     cooperative     credit 
association 

11.8 
2.9 

2.0 

Other  combinations  of  above 

Such  credit  not  used  in  1929 

2.2 
35.6 

Total 

366 

100.0 

228 

100.0 

487 

100.  0 

1,081 

100.0 

Difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining 
production  credit: 
Alabama- 
High  interest  rates 

15 
3 
6 
1 

82 
4 

13.5 

2.7 

5.4 

.9 

73.9 
3.6 

3 
2 
3 

6.3 
4.2 
6.3 

21 
6 
6 
2 

141 
5 

1L6 
3.3 
3.3 
1.2 

77.8 
2.8 

39 
11 
15 
3 
263 
9 

11.5 

Hard  to  get  enough  credit 

3.2 

4.4 

9 

40 

83.2 

77.4 

2  6 

Total 

111 

100.0 

48 

100.0 

181 

100.0 

340 

100.0 

North  Carolina- 

32 
7 
3 
2 

66 
8 

27.1 
5.9 
2.6 
1.7 

55.9 
6.8 

16 
7 
5 
1 

64 
9 

15.7 
6.9 
4.9 
1.0 

62.7 
8.8 

24 
4 

17.7 
2.9 

72 
18 
8 
4 
224 
30 

20.2 

Hard  to  get  enough  credit 

5.1 
2  3 

Miscellaneous 

No  real  complaints 

1 

94 
13 

.7 
69.1 
9.6 

1.1 
62.9 

Not  given..! 

8.4 

Total 

118 

100.0 

102 

100.0 

136 

1C0.0 

356 

100.0 

No  influence  attempted  by  lender 

Lender  tried  to  influence  borrower 

No  answer 

213 
5 
11 

93.0 
2.2 
4.8 

135 

7 
8 

90.0 
4.7 
5.3 

282 
19 
16 

89.0 
6.0 
5.0 

630 
31 
35 

90.5 
4.5 
5.0 

Total „ 

229 

100.0 

150 

100.0 

317 

100.0 

696 

100.0 

Ways  in  which  lenders  tried  to  influ- 
ence borrower's  marketing  of  cot- 
ton: 
Required  cotton  to  be  sold  early 
in  fall,  hence  through  private 

2 
3 

1 
1 

28.6 
42.8 
14.3 
14.3 

11 
5 
2 

57.9 
26.3 
10.5 

13 
10 
5 

2 

1 

41.9 

Required  cotton  sold  to  them- 

2 
2 

1 

40.0 
40.0 
20.0 

32.3 

Required  delivery  to  a  specified 
private  cotton  buyer 

16.1 

Urge  marketing  through  the  co- 

6.5 

Not  given 

1 

5.3 

3.2 

Total 

5 

100.0 

7 

100.0 

19 

100.0 

81 

100.0 
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The  farmers  who  are  using  production  credit  were  asked  to  name 
their  chief  complaint  concerning  the  credit  situation.  More  than 
three-fourths  of  the  Alabama  farmers  and  three-fifths  of  the  Xorth 
Carolina  farmers  said  they  had  no  complaints.  In  Alabama,  there  is 
little  difference  between  members  of  cotton  cooperatives  and  other 
farmers  in  this  regard:  in  Xorth  Carolina  members  seem  to  have 
more  complaints  to  offer,  especially  about  high  interest  rates. 

Credit  agencies  do  not  appear  to  exert  much  influence  over  market- 
ing methods  if  the  farmers  reported  the  situation  correctly.  Such 
influences  as  are  reported  are  almost  wholly  against  cooperative 
marketing  and  seem  to  have  been  a  little  more  effective  among  non- 
members.  Although  Table  14  fails  to  show  it,  most  of  these  state- 
ments that  creditors  have  been  trying  to  influence  borrowers"  methods 
of  selling  cotton  were  made  by  farmers  who  use  credit  furnished  by 
merchants  and  supply  dealers,  rather  than  by  bankers.  Differences 
between  the  States  are  too  small  to  warrant  separate  classifications. 

TOWNSPEOPLE'S  INTEREST  EN"  AGRICULTURAL  PROBLEMS 

Each  of  the  farmers  was  asked  questions  concerning  what  he  felt 
was  the  townspeople's  attitude  toward  farm  problems  and  cooperative 
marketing.  In  Table  15  are  found  the  answers  to  a  question  on 
whether  the  townspeople  take  an  active  interest  in  the  farmers'" 
problems,  and  ways  in  which  this  interest  is  shown  or  reasons  why 
townspeople  do  not  do  more.  There  is  comparatively  little  difference 
between  farmers,  when  classified  by  their  membership  relations, 
except  where  their  answers  deal  with  cooperative  marketing.  A 
considerable  majority  of  all  specific  replies  indicate  that  the  towns- 
people seem  to  take  Little  interest  in  farm  problems  and  their  solution. 

Table  15. — Opinions  of  farmers  interviewed  as  to  whether  the  townspeople  are 
taking  active  interest  in  problems  of  cotton  growers,  ways  in  which  interest  is 
shown,  or  reasons  why  townspeople  do  not  take  more  interest  in  farm  problems 


Opinion,  way  interest  is  shown, 
and  reason 


v.;  ■■■-.  ■■■■-. 


Ei-:ne~:e:5        Nozimerhrers 


Total 


Townspeople  take  an  active  interest  Number  Per  cent  NumbenPa  cent  Xumber  Per  cent  Xumber  Per  cent 
in  farmers' problems j        146        39.9  84        36.  S  174        35.7  404  37.4 

Townspeople  do  not  take  an  active 
interest  in  farmers' problems 194  '      53.0  121        53.1  243        49.9  558  51.6 

Not  expressed. - 26  7.1  |     23         10. 1  70        14.4  119  11.0 

Total 


100.0 


100.0 


487     loo.  o 


0SI 


Way  in  which  interest  is  sh:~ n: 
Financial  backing. 


Most  merchants  are  also  farmers. 
Encourage  growing  better  crops.. 
Bealize    they    depend    upon    a 

prosperous  agriculture 

Some   have  joined  eooperative- 

~i:i;e:i^i  association 

Hold  meetings  to  discuss  farm 

needs 

Miscellaneous- - 

Not  given. 


29 

19.9 

25 

29.8 

36 

20.7 

Si 

21.2 

6 

7.1 

27 

15.  5 

25 

17.1 

10 

1L9 

25 

14.4 

15 

10.3 

9 

10.7 

26 

14.9 

10 

4 

6.9 
2.7 

i 

1 

1.2 
1.2 

6 

3.4 

2 

1.4 

0 

6.0 

14 

S.1 

30 

20.5 

27 

32.1 

4i 

23.0 

Total 

Reason    for    not    taking    an    active 
interest: 
Indif  erent  to  farmers'  troubles... 
Want  all  they  can  get  out  of 

farmer 

Do  not  realize  need  of  helping 

Miscellaneous 

Not  given. 

Total 


71 


:.;.u 


S4       100.0 


36.6 
30.4 


4.2 
21.1 


194       100. 0 


121  !     100.0 


90 

--- 
60  ! 

22.3 
15.8 
14.9 

50 

12  4 

11 

27 

11 
21 

- 

2.7 

5.2 

24.0 

32  2 

87 

35.8 

197 

28.1 

77 

3L7 

170 

3.3 

15 

6.2 

34 

5.0 

i 

2.8 

21 

31.4 

0. 

23.5 

136 

100.0 


35.3 

30.5 
6.1 
3.7 

24.4 


243  ,     100. 0  !        558  |      100. 0 
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TOWNSPEOPLE  8  INTEREST  IN  COOPERATIVE  MARKETING 

Table  16  gives  a  different  view  on  an  old  opinion.  The  farmers 
who  are  now  members  of  cooperative  cotton-marketing  associations 
are  decidedly  more  generous  in  their  opinions  that  townspeople  have 
taken  an  active  interest  in  promoting  the  cause  of  cooperative  market- 
ing. Even  among  this  group,  however,  slightly  over  one-half  feel 
that  the  townspeople  have  not  taken  much  interest.  Among  the 
specified  ways  in  which  townspeople  are  reported  to  have  helped  the 
cause  of  cooperative  marketing,  present  members  stress  the  example 
set  by  these  people  in  actually  becoming  members  of  the  cooperatives 
while  nonmembers  emphazise  the  value  of  townspeople's  advice  in 
favor  of  cooperative  marketing. 

Table  16. — Opinions  of  farmers  interviewed  as  to  whether  townspeople  have  taken 
active  part  in  promoting  any  form  of  cooperative  marketing  among  farm  people  of 
the  district 


Opinion  and  activity 

Members 

Ex-members 

Nonmembers 

Total 

Townspeople  promoted  cooperative 
marketing 

Number 
130 

207 
29 

Per  cent 
35.5 

56.6 
7.9 

Number 
54 

155 
19 

Per  cent 
23.7 

68.0 
8.3 

Number 
72 

339 

76 

Per  cent 
14.8 

69.6 
15.6 

Number 
256 

701 
124 

Per  cent 
23.7 

Townspeople  did  not  promote  coop- 

64.8 

Not  expressed 

11.5 

Total 

366 

100.0 

228 

100.0 

487 

100.0 

1,081 

100.0 

Ways  in  which   townspeople  have 
promoted  cooperative  marketing: 
Advised  and  urged  farmers  to 
join 

48 
63 
8 
11 

36.9 

48.5 

6.1 

8.5 

24 
21 
3 
6 

44.4 

38.9 

5.6 

11.1 

39 

16 

6 

12 

54.2 

22.2 

6.9 

16.7 

111 

100 

16 

29 

43.4 

Set  example  by  joining 

39.1 

Miscellaneous 

6.2 

Not  given 

11.3 

Total. 

130 

100.0 

54 

100.0 

72 

100.0 

256 

100.0 

REPORTED  ATTEMPTS  TO  INFLUENCE  FARMERS    MARKETING  METHODS 

Each  farmer  was  asked  to  state  whether  any  townspeople  had  tried 
to  influence  him  personally  for  or  against  marketing  his  cotton  through 
the  cooperative,  and  if  so,  who  made  this  attempt.  The  replies  are 
given  in  Table  17.  Farmers  who  are  now  members  of  cooperatives 
reported  these  attempts  to  influence  their  methods  of  marketing 
much  more  frequently  both  in  actual  numbers  and  relatively  than 
did  ex-members  and  nonmembers.  Furthermore,  a  higher  proportion 
of  the  attempts  reported  by  the  first-mentioned  group  had  for  their 
purpose  the  encouragement  of  cooperative-cotton  marketing,  whereas 
among  ex-members  and  nonmembers  a  much  greater  proportion  of  all 
reported  attempts  was  against  cooperative  cotton  marketing.  Doubt- 
less many  of  the  farmers  who  actually  reported  no  influence  either 
way  were  in  fact  influenced  unconsciously  by  remarks  directed  at 
them,  but  these  farmers  failed  to  realize  the  subtle  effect  that  such 
propaganda  may  have  had  upon  their  own  attitudes  and  action. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  reported  attempts  of  cotton  buyers  to 
influence  farmers'  marketing  methods  were  almost  wholly  against 
cooperative  marketing.  A  considerable  majority  of  all  instances 
in  which  merchants  and  supply  dealers  figured  were  also  against 
cooperative  marketing.  Among  the  cases  in  which  bankers  were 
reported  as  having  sought  to  influence  farmers'  methods  of  marketing 
cotton,  a  goodly  majority  were  for  cooperative  marketing  especially 
as  reported  by  those  farmers  who  are  now  members  of  cooperatives. 
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Table   17. — Number  of  case*  in  which  townspeople  of  classified  occupations  are 

reported  cl  farmers  interviewed  as  having  a::en:p:ed  ::>  ir.fi.uence  them  personally 
for  or  against  marketing  their  coiton  through  cooperative-marketing  association 


Instincts  :-:;  ;rted  by— 


Influence  and  occupation  of  townspeople 

attempting  such  indueuoe 


Instances  reported 
ty  m:errievred 
farmers  in- 


Total 


':e:s 

mamben 

y 
man 

hers 

Alabama 

North 

Carolina 

Fc 

-  .  _  . . 

mmm^ 

lers 

28 

9 

: 

II 

I 

1 

63 
4-4 
1 
3 
1 

34 

a 
i 

2 

1 

82 

16 

C •::: :n  ' 
C  seotpal 

3 e:i 

::n  no;  specmed  . 

l 

Total 

Ags-ms:  :•: : 

E  an^er 
Cotton 
Occurs 


to 


4J 


53 

l~c 

95 

3 

- 

_: 

8 

6 

8  ! 

u  i 

10 

3 

0 

2 

Total 

Ill 

':-- 

. 

2S3 

115  , 

118 

No  Lnfiuence  attempted 

175 

~8 

573 

a) 

6&9 

S4 

35  c 
24  ' 

363 
10 

Grand  total 

3 '.  i 

22S 

4s: 

1.0S1  ' 

541  ! 

540 

Merchants  and  bankers  were  more  frequently  reported  as  attempt- 
ing to  wield  an  influence  in  this  field  jn  Alabama;  cotton  buyers  were 
reported  somewhat  more  active  in  North  Carolina.  Just  how  great 
these  influences  have  actuaUy  been  as  determiners  of  farmers'  market- 
ing behavior  is  impossible  to  state  from  these  results,  but  that  they 
have  been  a  factor  in  the  situation  seems  evident. 


Table  IS.— Specific  in 
"■>  for  or   a 
re  no 


,i en  townspeople  so:, 
if  their   co::c 


ce  farmers  individ- 
ve   associations,  at 


Ei-ueu:, 


Nonmembers 


lively: 

Argued    against    x operatim    :: 
siurht    to    iis-::u:art    iarmrrf    -V:    ;'::    Pc    r'.  X^~,:r 


a":  out  its  prospects....... 

Cr:o  Lers  requiring  ieL"e 

rr.-ate  sottm  'tuyers 

Try  to  iet  illeattaas 

z--~z:e  agenties 

Refuse     credit     to     coope: 

members 

AL;=e  selling  early  in  fall.. 
Miscellaneous. 


- 


Total 

In  faror  of  marketing  cotton  coopera 

:- "J  - 

Tree  ;ommc  the  ::  ::e:r:ve.; 

Set  example  by  joining  them 

selves — 

Miscellaneous-. 


"7.5 

ES 

71.7 

7.  S 

6 

11.3 

!: 

6 

11.3 

2.  0 

2 

8.8 

_ 
L 

1 

l.S 

102       100. 0 


:■::  : 


62     ioao 


1CO.0 


Total. 


-: 


:•' 


57.5 


2L5 
3.0 


>?.3 


72.4 


25,7 


10O.0  10c         100,1 


1  Approximately  one-third  of  all  farmers  1  rerortei  it  tempts  by  townspeople  to  influence 

their  methods  of  marketing  cotton.    Only  this  group  was  asked  the  question  answer*  to  which  this 

table  summarizes. 
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The  forms  of  these  attempts  of  townspeople  to  influence  farmers 
for  or  against  cooperation  are  summarized  in  Table  18.  Advice  and 
argument  on  one  side  of  the  proposition  or  the  other  are  by  far  the 
most  important  methods  reported.  A  few  town  opponents  of  co- 
operative marketing  have  used  their  power  over  the  supply  of  produc- 
tion credit  to  try  to  keep  farmers  from  selling  through  the  coopera- 
tives. Other  townspeople,  who  are  also  owners  of  farm  land  most  of 
which  is  probably  farmed  by  share  croppers,  are  reported  to  have 
joined  the  cotton  cooperatives  in  order  to  exert  some  personal  influ- 
ence upon  other  farmers  to  join.  ♦ 

CRITICISMS    OF   THE    LOCAL    COMMUNITIES 

Only  a  minority  of  the  farmers  interviewed  made  criticisms  of 
their  local  communities;  the  majority  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
present  situation.  (Table  19.)  Nonm embers  of  the  associations  are 
somewhat  more  complacent  regarding  conditions  in  their  respective 
communities  than  are  members,  especially  in  North  Carolina.  A 
number  of  Alabama  farmers  complained  of  the  condition  of  their 
local  roads. 

A  number  of  farmers  deplore  the  limited  amount  of  farmer  coopera- 
tion evident  in  their  local  communities. 

Table  19. — Chief  criticisms  of  their  local  communities  as  reported  by  farmers 

interviewed 


Number  of  farmers  reporting  from — 

Criticism 

Alabama 

North  Carolina 

Mem- 
bers 

Ex- 
mem- 
bers 

Non- 
mem- 
bers 

Total 

Mem- 
bers 

Ex- 
mem- 
bers 

Non- 
mem- 
bers 

Total 

Total 

Bad  roads,  poor  transportation 

21 
11 
5 
2 
7 
3 
8 
1 

15 
103 

9 

2 
3 
3 
3 

4 
4 
4 
5 

48 

89 
5 
4 
3 
8 
3 
6 
11 
19 
183 

69 
18 
12 
8 
18 
10 
17 
16 
39 
334 

6 

22 

6 

10 

6 

7 

2 

3 

11 

117 

4 
11 
5 
8 
1 
7 
...... 

12 

94 

8 
9 
8 
5 
5 
8 
1 
5 
12 
146 

18 
42 
19 
23 
12 
22 
3 
9 
35 
357 

87 

Farmers  will  not  cooperate 

60 

Too  many  tenants 

31 

Lawlessness 

31 

Backward  and  unprogressive  people 

Racial  intermingling       ,    .    , 

30 
32 

Too  much  credit 

20 

Inadequate  school  system 

25 

Miscellaneous 

74 

None 

691 

Total 

176 

85 

280 

541 

190 

143 

207 

540 

1,081 

LOCAL  FORCES  TENDING  TO  UNITE  OR  SEPARATE  THE  FARMERS 

In  Table  20  are  listed  the  most  important  forces  which  informants 
felt  were  uniting  or  separating  the  farmers  in  their  communities. 
Many  persons  were  unable  to  mention  any  such  forces,  especially  of 
the  kind  that  now  tend  to  unite  the  farmers.  Among  the  cohesive 
influences,  the  educational  and  religious  institutions  are  given  major 
credit,  especially  by  farmers  who  have  never  joined  the  cooperative 
cotton-marketing  associations.  Since  the  forces  they  mention  have 
not  operated  to  bring  them  into  cooperative  marketing,  these  replies 
are  not  entirely  convincing.  Nonmembers  naturally  do  not  give  the 
cooperatives  much  credit  for  uniting  the  local  people,  in  fact  a  few 
said  that  cooperative  marketing  was  a  disruptive  influence  in  their 
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localities.  On  the  other  hand,  cooperative  marketing  and  buying  is 
given  major  credit  for  uniting  the  farmers  by  those  informants  who 
are  members  of  the  cooperatives.  The  remaining  forces  listed  as 
drawing  the  farmers  together  receive  approximately  equal  mention 
from  all  groups  interviewed.  As  between  the  two  States,  cooperative 
marketing  and  agricultural  extension  activities  are  given  somewhat 
more  credit  in  Alabama;  schools,  churches,  and  community  meetings 
seem  to  be  relatively  more  important  in  Xorth  Carolina. 

Table  20. — Forces  in  their  local  communities  xchich  informants  feel  are  uniting  or 
separating  the  farmers  at  pres-: 


-  - 

Members 

Ex-membezs 

N 

enters 

7;::: 

Tending  to  unite  tamos 

Educational  eni  religious  erez- 

:-: 

68 
2S 

22 

Per  cent 
32.6 

34.7 
1-iS 

11.2 

I  fa  -  5  :  " 

-.; 

13 
20 

11 

4 

? :  ■  :  i  -.  - 
IS  1 

14.0 
21.3 

1L8 

4.4 

Number  Pa  cent 

99         a  8 

19           9.9 
32           16.8 

24         12.6 
17           8.9 

Number  Pit  cent 
20S           -«  3 

C::;e:e::-e  marketing  ani  buy- 
ing  

100 

81 

57 
34 

20.8 

Couunimity  meeting 

County    agent     ::    agricultural 

16.9 

n.9 

13  |         :   - 

7  i 

Total 

■    - 

100.0 

7\ 

:::  : 

191 

::•:.■: 

4S0 

::■:  : 

I  emims  ::  seterate  farmers: 

Indivicualis—  am  :    mams? 

- r 

«  B 

-- 

--"   J 

101 

39.6 

2:2 

41.5 

-a.  aaaa:;a.  ::a_:a:::is 

14.2 

15 

::  : 

-: 

23.9 

109 

17.9 

Ignorance 

5. 

22.3 

11 

9.2 

24 

9.4 

K 

14.3 

remnt  system 

18  1 

7  7 

9 

: 

« 

6.3 

43 

7.1 

Pcvertv 

10  1 

4.3 

7 

:   8 

:: 

43 

28 

46 

X:  iccai  leaiersuit] 

4.3 

9 

1 .  0 

H 

3.1 

27 

44 

Badal  USerenoes 

1.7 

6 

5.0 

7 

2.S 

17 

2.S 

: ._:::    -1--15 „ 

n 

4.7 

. 

:  B 

27 

10.6 

45 

7.4 

Total.. 

233  | 

::■:  : 

120 

:::.: 

255 

:::  : 

:•:> 

::■:  o 

i  Ei:h  farmer  —  as  asitei  ::  nam  e  the  mcst  irr.  pcrtant force  ten  Sng  a;  unite  the  loeal  people,  and  the  m  :_;t 
imaa  ::taat  :':r:e  ^"ai:u  r_:^  ten is  :•:  separate  tiaem.    Many  farmers  ~ ere  una  ale ::  ma:  :ra  any  fames  aenimg 

::  an::e  ::  separate  :::  1c :a".  farmers. 

Among  the  divisive  forces  individualism  and  selfishness  are  promi- 
nent among  replies  from  all  groups  of  farmers.  In  Alabama,  there  is 
but  little  difference  between  informants  classified  by  their  member- 
ship, but  in  Xorth  Carolina  the  farmers  who  are  now  members  of  the 
cooperatives  report  this  difficulty  more  frequently  than  do  nonmem- 
bers.  Bad  financial  conditions  is  mentioned  by  several  persons  as  a 
force  which  keeps  the  farmers  apart.  Xorth  Carolina  nonmembers 
are  the  most  insistent  at  this  point  among  the  various  groups  of  in- 
formants. Ignorance  is  accused  of  being  a  barrier  to  more  united 
communities,  this  handicap  being  mentioned  most  frequently  by 
members  of  cotton  cooperatives  in  Alabama. 

Summarizing  this  section,  it  seems  that  those  farmers  interviewed, 
who  now  belong  to  cooperative  cotton-marketing  associations,  place 
most  responsibility  for  failure  to  secure  more  local  support  of  coopera- 
tive marketing  upon  what  those  members  feel  are  weaknesses  exhibited 
by  their  fellow  farmers:  whereas,  the  nonmembers  seem  to  place  a 
somewhat  larger  share  of  the  blame  for  this  limited  support  upon  the 
townspeople  and  upon  the  associations  themselves.  That  the  services 
rendered  by  the  cooperatives  are  not  sufficiently  superior  to  those 
rendered  by  private  agencies  is  doubtless  a  deciding  factor  in  the 
decisions  of  many  farmers  not  to  join.     Town  influences,  according 
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to  the  evidence  gathered  in  this  survey,  seem  to  have  played  a  con- 
siderable part  in  determining  membership  relations  for  many  of  the 
farmers   interviewed. 

FARMER  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  AND  OPINIONS  OF  THE  COOPERATIVE 
COTTON-MARKETING  ASSOCIATIONS 

In  this  part  of  the  circular,  the  farmers'  answers  to  questions  con- 
cerning the  work  of  the  cooperative  cotton-marketing  associations 
are  presented  in  detail.  In  most  cases  the  replies  from  Alabama  and 
North  Carolina  are  reported  separately.  Members  and  ex-members 
were  asked  the  same  questions  except  that  the  latter  were  asked  to 
give  added  information  about  their  experiences  since  leaving  the 
associations.  Nonmembers  were  not  asked  so  many  detailed  ques- 
tions, but  if  they  were  asked  the  same  questions  as  members,  their 
replies  appear  in  the  same  table.  Nonmembers  were  also  requested 
to  give  some  information  that  does  not  apply  to  the  other  two  classi- 
fications (pp.  43  to  47). 

The  reader  should  guard  against  drawing  sweeping  conclusions 
about  the  associations  from  these  farmer  replies.  The  answers, 
although  representing  the  informants'  own  opinions  on  the  questions 
asked  them,  are  at  best  only  more  or  less  accurate.  Many  people 
gave  what  were  to  them  sincere  criticisms,  but  at  least  some  of  these 
criticisms  are  based  upon  a  lack  of  information.  In  certain  instances 
they  appear  to  have  been  founded  upon  local  gossip,  the  authenticity 
of  which  is  always  rather  dubious.  Many  farmers,  if  they  knew  more 
about  the  real  conditions  of  these  cooperatives,  might  be  more  critical 
than  their  present  replies  indicate;  others  might  be  much  less  critical. 
No  basis  of  judging  this  element  in  the  material  is  available.  De- 
tailed business  analyses  must  be  made  to  prove  the  existence  or 
absence  of  most  of  the  alleged  undesirable  conditions. 

It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  judge  an  organization  solely 
upon  the  evidence  of  replies  given  by  people  who  are  more  or  less 
completely  removed  from  first-hand  experiences  with,  and  knowledge 
of  its  internal  affairs.  Some  of  these  people  may  have  been  misled 
by  propaganda  emanating  from  the  organizations  and  failing  to  por- 
tray the  situation.  Others,  because  of  a  distinct  hostility  toward 
almost  any  form  of  cooperation,  may  have  given  answers  that  were 
colored  by  prejudices.  The  organizations  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  side  of  the  case  before  the  reader  passes 
final  judgment  upon  their  deeds  and  failings  as  indicated  by  these 
answers. 

DURATION  OF  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  ASSOCIATION 

In  both  States  a  large  majority  of  all  present  members  who  were 
interviewed,  has  been  in  the  cotton  associations  during  the  entire 
operating  life  of  these  organizations.  Practically  all  the  farmers 
who  have  been  members  only  one  or  two  years  have  joined  since 
the  new  contracts  were  put  into  effect.  In  total  (for  the  present 
members)  the  number  joining  under  these  new  contracts  shows  some 
increase  over  the  number  who  joined  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
old  contract  period  (in  Table  21  all  of  those  reporting  memberships 
of  three  or  four  years'  duration). 
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Table  21. — Duration  of  membership  in  the  cooperative  cotton-marketing  association* 

of  farmers  interviewed 


Number  of  farmers  reporting  from— 

Duration  of  membership 
(years) 

Alabama 

North  Carolina 

Mem- 
bers 

Ex- 
members 

Total 

Mem- 
bers 

Ex- 
members 

Total 

Total 

1 

12 

14 

6 

5 

14 

20 

105 

2 

4 
15 

7 
52 

5 

14 
18 
21 
12 
66 
25 
105 

16 
6 
7 
10 
12 
19 
120 

1 
6 

14 

7 

107 

8 

17 
12 
21 
17 

119 
27 

120 

SI 

2 

30 

3 

42 

4. 

29 

5 

185 

6 

52 

7 

225 

Total 

176 

85 

261 

190 

143 

333 

694 

Among  the  ex-members,  the  greatest  number  dropped  out  at  the  end 
of  the  original  5-year  contract  period;  few  have  withdrawn  since. 
Many  of  those  who  reported  withdrawing  in  less  than  five  years 
could  not  legally  withdraw  then  for  that  was  impossible  under  the 
original  contract.  They  simply  stopped  delivering  cotton  to  their 
respective  associations.  Others,  now  members,  have  not  delivered 
all  their  cotton  to  their  associations  during  the  time  they  have 
been  members.  The  great  majority  of  farmers  listed  as  ex-members 
did  not  sign  new  contracts  when  the  original  ones  expired;  only 
a  few  have  withdrawn  after  signing  new  contracts. 

For  the  counties  surveyed,  withdrawals  have  been  much  larger 
in  North  Carolina  than  in  Alabama.  At  least  part  of  this  difference 
is  due  to  increased  direct  buying  of  cotton  from  farmers  by  local 
cotton  mills  in  the  former  State,  and  the  failure  of  the  cotton  asso- 
ciation of  that  State  to  provide  a  form  of  marketing  contract  and  a 
plan  of  operation  to  meet  this  opportunity  of  advantageous  direct 
contacts  between  its  local  members  and  the  cotton  mills.  This 
seems  to  indicate  that  in  the  main  the  farmers  will  patronize  the 
marketing  agency  that  offers  what  appears  to  them  to  be  the  best 
service.  Few  farmers  in  these  localities  were  found  to  be  really 
hostile  toward  cooperative  marketing.  Many  can  be  depended 
upon  to  join  the  association  whenever  the  association  itself  provides 
at  least  an  equally  attractive  marketing  service — but  not  before. 

REASONS  FOR  JOINING 

Among  the  chief  reasons  for  originally  joining  the  associations,  as 
reported  by  the  farmers  interviewed,  ex-members  seem  to  have  been 
moved  chiefly  by  the  campaign  promises  of  higher  prices,  whereas 
present  members  indicate  a  greater  belief  in  the  idea  of  cooperative 
marketing  and  the  securing  of  better  marketing  services.  (Table  22.) 
Ex-members,  as  a  group,  may  have  been  somewhat  more  susceptible 
to  the  sales  talk  during  the  various  high-pressure  membership  cam- 
paigns, especially  at  the  beginning  of  these  organizations'  existence. 
That  such  campaigns  may  result  in  subsequent  considerable  harm 
seems  to  be  indicated  in  some  farmer  replies.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  present  members  reporting,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were 
also  taken  into  membership  during  the  first  whirlwind  drive,  in  total 
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indicate  in  their  reasons  for  joining,  a  somewhat  broader  knowledge 
of  the  field  of  cooperative  marketing  than  do  ex-members.  The 
difference  is  most  pronounced  in  Alabama,  but  it  can  be  observed 
in  the  answers  of  North  Carolina  farmers  to  the  same  question. 


Table  22.- 


■Reasons  of  farmers  interviewed  for  joining  the  cooperative  cotton- 
marketing  associations 


Number  of  farmers  reporting  from— 

Reason 

Alabama 

North  Carolina 

. 

Mem- 
bers 

Ex- 
mem- 
bers 

Total 

Mem- 
bers 

Ex- 
mem- 
bers 

Total 

Total 

Obtain  more  money  for  cotton 

37 
40 
36 
30 
9 
9 
2 
11 
2 

26 
9 

25 
3 

8 
2 

4 
7 

1 

63 
49 
61 
33 
17 
11 

6 
18 

3 

42 
53 
22 

48 
5 
7 

36 
28 
30 
30 
1 
3 

78 
81 
52 
78 
6 
10 

141 

Believed  in  the  idea  of  cooperation 

130 

Improve  agricultural  conditions 

113 

Secure  better  marketing  services 

111 

Cause  neighbors  to  join  by  example 

23 

Old  methods  of  cotton  marketing  poor 

High  pressure  salesmanship  of  organizers 

21 
6 

Miscellaneous 

7 
6 

10 
6 

17 
11 

35 

Does  not  know  why  he  joined 

14 

Total 

176 

85 

261 

190 

143 

333 

594 

EXPECTATIONS  AND  THEIR  REALIZATION 

Expectations  of  farmers  at  time  of  joining  the  cooperatives  are 
similar  to  their  reasons  for  joining  but  are  a  little  more  definite.  A  large 
proportion  of  all  farmers  expected  better  prices,  though  ex-members 
stress  this  idea  relatively  more  than  members  do.  A  somewhat  larger 
proportion  of  members  than  ex-members  expected  better  methods  of 
grading  and  stapling  of  their  cotton.  Ordinarily  this  should  bring 
somewhat  better  financial  returns  to  the  farmers  that  produce  a  high- 
quality  fiber.  The  idea  of  price  stabilization  is  somewhat  more 
prominent  among  replies  from  North  Carolina  farmers,  especially 
from  ex-members.  According  to  all  reports,  it  seems  to  have  figured 
more  prominently  in  the  sales  talk  during  the  big  membership  drive 
at  the  time  the  association  was  organized  in  this  State  than  was  true 
in  Alabama.     (Table  23.) 

A  large  majority  of  the  present  members  in  each  State  feel  that 
their  cotton  associations  have  accomplished  as  much  as  they  expected 
when  they  joined.  About  three-fourths  of  the  ex-members  report 
disappointments  in  this  regard. 

Insufficient  membership  is  the  chief  reason  given  by  farmers  whose 
expectations  were  not  realized.  Present  members  are  the  most 
frequent  reporters  of  this  reason.  Ex-members  stress  the  idea  that 
farmers  who  failed  to  join  received  better  prices  for  their  cotton  than 
did  those  who  signed  with  the  cotton  cooperatives. 

In  individual  instances  this  is  doubtless  true,  but  adequate  statistical 
proof  is  necessary  to  substantiate  it  as  a  general  condition  for  the 
States  concerned.  Several  North  Carolina  ex-members  feel  that  their 
association  sold  cotton  at  the  wrong  time.  There  is  no  evidence  in 
the  material  obtained  to  prove  or  disprove  the  assertion  as  being 
typical  of  this  particular  association's  sales  policy. 
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Table  23. — Replies  to  questions  concerning  farmers'  expectations  at  time  of  joining 
the  cooperative  cotton-marketing  associations  and  whether  expectations  have  been 
realized 


Number  of  farmers  reporting  from— 

Question  and  reply 

Alabama 

North  Carolina 

Mem- 
bers 

Ex- 
mem- 
bers 

Total 

Mem- 
bers 

Ex- 
mem- 
bers 

Total 

Total 

What  did  you  expect  your  cooperative  associa- 
tion to  accomplish  for  you? 

94 
36 

19 

20 

3 

66 
9 

3 
3 
1 

160 
45 

22 

23 
4 

107 
3S 

20 
18 
1 
2 
1 
3 

95 
15 

18 
11 
1 
1 
1 
1 

202 
53 

38 
29 
2 
3 
2 
4 

362 

98 

Some  control  over  market  to  stabilize 

60 

52 

6 

3 

Elimination  of  speculators 

1 
3 

3~ 

1 

6 

3 

10 

Total — — 

176 

85 

261 

190 

143 

333 

594 

Has  your  cooperative  association  accomplished 
as  much  as  you  expected? 
Yes     

107 
18 
51 

23 
5 
57 

130 
23 
108 

147 

10 

31 

2 

40 

12 

90 

1 

187 

22 

121 

3 

317 

45 

No - 

229 

3 

Total 

176 

85 

261 

190 

143 

333 

594 

If  not,  why  not? l 

33 
4 
5 

10 
19 
9 
1 
2 
8 
13 

43 
23 
14 
1 
2 
18 
30 

24 
2 
1 

.. 

5 

30 
20 

9 
13 

1 

17 
12 

M 
22 
10 
13 

1 
26 
17 

97 

Nonmembers  received  higher  prices 

45 
24 

Cotton  sold  at  wrong  time  of  year 

14 

8 

10 
17 

44 

Do  not  know 

47 

Total 

69 

62 

131 

41 

102 

143 

274 

i  This  question  was  asked  of  those  who  replied  "No"  and  "In  part  only"  to  the  preceding  question. 

RELATIVE    ADVANTAGES    OF    MEMBERS    AND    NONMEMBERS    IN    MARKETING 

COTTON 

The  figures  relating  to  the  caption,  "No  advantage  of  any  kind/' 
under  the  enumeration  of  members'  and  nonmembers'  advantages 
in  Table  24  indicate  that  fewer  farmers  think  that  members  have  no 
advantages  than  think  that  nonmembers  have  no  special  advantages. 
This  would  seem  to  suggest  that,  in  the  minds  of  the  farmers  inter- 
viewed, the  cotton  cooperatives  have  been  of  some  value.  Only 
among  the  North  Carolina  nonmembers  reporting  is  there  an  appreci- 
able majority  who  feel  that  nonmembers  as  a  class  have  more  market- 
ing advantages  than  do  members. 

The  outstanding  advantage  of  members  is  the  better  grading  and 
classing  service  provided  by  the  cooperatives,  a  service  which  gives 
some  premium  to  the  grower  of  superior  cotton  and  a  corresponding 
penalty  to  the  man  who  raises  a  low-quality  product.  No  other 
single  member  advantage  is  reported  by  as  much  as  10  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  interviewed. 
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Table  24. — Replies  to  questions  concerning  relative  advantages  of  members  and  non- 
members  of  the  cooperative  cotton-marketing  associations  in  marketing  cotton 


Number  of  farmers  reporting  from- 

Question  and  reply 

Alabama 

North  Carolina 

Mem- 
bers 

Ex- 
mem- 
bers 

Non- 
mem- 
bers 

Total 

Mem- 
bers 

Ex- 
mem- 
bers 

Non- 
mem- 
bers 

Total 

Total 

What  advantages  have  members  that  non- 
members  do  not  have? 
Proper  grade  and  staple,  premium  for 

66 
26 

13 
8 

19 
3 

24 
3 

3 

1 
7 
1 

60 
16 

12 
6 

150 
45 

28 
15 
26 
5 

96 
18 

20 
23 
3 
6 
4 
1 

13 
6 

43 

10 

6 

12 
4 
2 
3 

53" 

10 

45 
4 

5 
3 
.. 

1 

2 

112 

34 

184 
32 

31 
38 
7 
9 
8 
3 
178 
50 

334 

77 

Money  advanced  on  cotton  held  for  later 

59 

53 

33 

14 

8 

1 
39 
6 

16 
108 

61 

17 

185 

70 

20 

No  advantages  of  any  kind 

38 
3 

363 

120 

Total 

176 

85 

280 

541 

190 

143 

207 

540 

1,081 

What  advantages  have  nonmembers   that 
members  do  not  have? 
Freedom  to  sell  as  they  please 

12 
5 
13 

32 
2 

13 

4 
24 

9 

1 

61 

42 
29 

5 
2 

2 

97 
42 

86 
51 
66 

46 

5 

2 

235 

50 

9 
3 

7 

22 

1 

""l43" 
5 

20 
16 
8 

16 

2 

1 

64 

16 

52 
39 
16 

6 

4 
1 

64 
25 

81 
58 
31 

44 

7 

2 

271 

46 

167 

Get  all  money  much  sooner 

109 

97 

Protection  of  association  without  obliga- 

90 

Lower  cost  of  marketing 

12 

4 

No  advantages  of  any  kind 

107 
5 

31 
3 

506 

96 

Total 

176 

85 

280 

541 

190 

143 

207 

540 

1,081 

Does  the  association  sell  cotton  more  nearly 
according  to  grade  and  staple  than  farmers 
do  when  selling  to  local  buyers? 
Yes 

152 

62 

168 

382 

184 
1 
1 
4 

114 
4 

18 
7 

130 

1 
41 
35 

428 

6 

60 

46 

810 

Part  of  the  time  only 

6 

No 

16 
8 

16 

7 

26 
86 

58 
101 

118 

147 

Total _ 

» 

85 

280 

541 

190 

143 

207 

540 

1,081 

Four  nonmember  advantages  are  reported  by  a  majority  of  all 
farmers  answering.  Freedom  in  marketing,  quicker  financial  returns, 
better  prices  as  a  rule,  and  the  protection  of  the  cooperative  associa- 
tion without  assuming  any  responsibility  to  it  appear  to  be  the  chief 
advantages.  The  farmers  that  have  never  joined  these  cooperatives 
feel  that  freedom  of  action  is  their  most  important  advantage  as 
nonmembers,  whereas  ex-members,  especially  in  Alabama,  feel  that 
nonmembers  have  received  better  prices  for  their  cotton. 

Over  three-fourths  of  all  farmers  indicated  that  the  associations  sell 
cotton  more  nearly  according  to  grade  and  staple  than  individual 
farmers  can  when  selling  to  local  buyers.  In  Alabama,  where  the 
farmers  pay  little  attention  to  growing  longer  staple  cotton,  this 
difference  is  stressed  receiving  more  than  two -thirds  of  the  total 
number  of  answers. 

The  only  reasonable  conclusion  from  these  replies  is  that  on  the 
average,  present  members  of  the  associations  believe  that  they  have 
enjoyed  more  marketing  advantages  than  have  nonmembers,  though 
in  certain  isolated  instances  the  reverse  is  true. 
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WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF  THE  COTTON  ASSOCIATIONS  WENT  OUT  OF  EXISTENCE? 

More  than  two-thirds  of  all  farmers  interviewed  indicate  that  the 
cotton  producers  would  suffer  in  one  way  or  another  should  their 
cooperative-marketing  associations  cease  to  operate.  (Table  25.) 
Even  among  the  ex-members  and  nonmembers  of  these  organizations, 
especially  in  Alabama,  a  considerable  majority  are  of  this  opinion. 
Only  about  one-sixth  of  the  Alabama  farmers  and  one-fourth  of  the 
North  Carolina  farmers  feel  that  no  great  change  would  come  about 
if  the  cooperatives  should  cease  to  exist. 

Table  25. — Predictions  of  what  would  happen  in  the  marketing  of  cotton  if  the 
cooperative  cotton-marketing  associations  were  to  go  out  of  existence,  as  offered  by 
farmers  interviewed 


Number  of  farmers  reporting  from— 

Prediction 

Alabama 

North  Carolina 

Mem- 
bers 

Ex- 
mem- 
bers 

Non- 
mem- 
bers 

Total 

Mem- 
bers 

Ex- 
mem- 
bers 

Non- 
mem- 
bers 

Total 

Total 

Lower  and  less  stable  prices 

139 
11 
7 
2 
1 
7 
9 

54 
3 
2 
2 

6 

177 
...... 

2 

61 
38 

370 
14 
10 
6 
2 
86 
53 

129 

23 

8 

10 

....... 

8 

67 
10 
1 
1 
1 

43 
20 

93 
.      .. 

2 

2 

81 

28 

289 

33 

10 

13 

3 

136 
56 

659 

Farmers  would  suffer 

47 

20 

Improper  grading  and  classing 

19 

5 

No  important  change. 

Do  not  know 

222 
109 

Total .„ 

176 

85 

280 

541 

190 

143 

207 

540 

1081 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

The  official  house  organs  of  the  associations  are  generally  relied 
upon  by  members  and  ex-members  for  most  of  their  information  about 
these  organizations.  Comparatively  few  members  and  a  somewhat 
larger  number  of  ex-members  rely  upon  their  neighbors  and  local 
gossip  for  information.  This  response  indicates  the  value  of  a  well- 
edited  house  organ  as  the  most  important  educational  medium  for  the 
cotton  associations.  Unfortunately,  a  majority  of  the  nonmembers 
get  their  information  at  least  second-hand  through  neighbors  and 
gossip.  Some  neighbor  members  doubtless  try  to  give  their  non- 
member  friends  the  best  information  the  house  organ  contains. 

The  agricultural  press  plays  some  part  in  supplying  information 
about  cotton  associations  to  nonmember  farmers,  and  for  the  most 
part  this  influence  has  been  very  favorable  to  cooperative  marketing. 
(Table  26.) 

Association  field  men  in  North  Carolina  are  reported  as  _  being 
fairly  important  distributors  of  information  about  the  association, 
but  their  influence  does  not  seem  to  have  penetrated  the  ranks  of 
the  nonmembers  to  any  marked  extent.  Over  100  farmers,  almost 
entirely  ex-members  and  nonmembers,  reported  that  they  did  not  get 
any  information  about  the  associations  and  a  dozen  more  said  that  they 
did  not  know  the  source  of  such  information  as  comes  to  them.  The 
information-spreading  services  of  the  cooperative  cotton-marketing 
associations  have  not  yet  met  the  need  for  farmer  enlightenment, 
especially  among  nonmembers. 
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Table  26. — Answers  to  questions  about  sources  of  information  concerning  the  coop- 
erative cotton-marketing  associations  and  adequacy  of  association's  house  organ 
as  source  of  information 


Number  of  farmers  reporting  from — 

Question  and  reply 

Alabama 

North  Carolina 

Mem- 
bers 

Ex- 
mem- 
bers 

Non- 
mem- 
bers 

Total 

Mem- 
bers 

Ex- 
mem- 
bers 

Non- 
mem- 
bers 

Total 

Total 

From  what  source  do  you  get  most  informa- 
tion about  the  cotton  association? 

135 
3 
6 
1 
9 
11 

46 

9 

4 

...... 

5 

8 
161 
39 

1 
1 

4 
2 

52 
5 

189 
173 
49 

2 
11 
23 

4 

8 
76 

6 

142 

2 

6 

27 

10 

81 
23 

4 
15 

4 

7 
123 

26 
5 
2 
2 

13 
2 

22 
5 

230 

148 

36 

47 

16 

2 

16 

11 

28 

6 

419 

321 

85 

49 

27 

25 

1 
2 

2 

7 
6 

1 

20 

5 
6 

1 
18 
1 

19 

104 

12 

Total . 

176 

85 

2S0 

541 

190 

143 

207 

540 

1,081 

Do  you  get  the  kind  of  information  you  want 
from  the  house  organ?  l 
Yes 

153 
2 
11 
10 

49 

202 
2 
17 
40 

167 
7 
4 
12 

96 

263 

7 
20 
43 

465 

9 

No 

6 
30 

16 
31 



37 

83 

Total 

17G 

85 

261 

190 

143 

333 

594 

1  Nonmembers  were  not  asked  this  question. 

A  large  majority  of  both  members  and  ex-members  seem  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  house  organs  of  their  respective  associations.  This 
general  approval  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  no  improvements 
could  be  made.  A  few  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  more  real  facts 
about  their  organizations.  In  fact,  during  this  survey  some  evi- 
dences were  found  indicating  that  farmers  were  being  treated  to  an 
overdose  of  high-powered  propaganda  and  a  dearth  of  real  informa- 
tion. The  casual  reader  of  many  issues  of  the  house  organs  circulated 
in  the  districts  surveyed  would  be  justified  in  assuming  a  critical 
attitude  toward  the  organizations  that  issued  them,  according  to  the 
report  of  an  occasional  member.  Thus  member  satisfaction  with  an 
association's  house  organ  may  be  an  evidence  of  a  highly  satisfactory 
information  service  or  may  suggest  that  the  house  organ  is  a  piece  of 
propaganda  that  succeeds  in  keeping  the  members  in  ignorance  of 
what  is  really  happening. 

VALUE  OF  FIELD   SERVICE  MEN 

The  services  that  field  men  render  to  the  association  and  to  the 
member  farmers  are  indicated  in  Table  27.  The  Alabama  associa- 
tion has  almost  no  field  men  at  present — in  only  one  county  surveyed 
was  there  a  field  man  at  work.  In  North  Carolina,  field  men  were 
responsible  for  serving  each  county  surveyed,  although  in  some 
instances  the  agent  covered  more  than  a  single  county.  On  account 
of  this  difference,  a  larger  number  of  Alabama  farmers  were  unable  to 
give  definite  answers  to  the  questions  concerning  field  men  and  their 
value. 
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Table  27. — Opinions  about  the  services  of  association  field  men  to  the  cooperative 
cotton-marketing  associations  and  to  the  members,  as  reported  by  members  and 
ex-members  interviewed 


Number  of  farmers  reporting  from — 

Opinion 

Alabama 

North  Carolina 

Mem- 
bers 

Ex- 
mem- 
bers 

Total 

Mem- 
bers 

Ex- 
mem- 
bers 

Total 

Total 

Services  of  field  men  to  association: 

Enroll  more  members  and  get  more  cotton 

93 
10 

3 

1 

4 

20 

45 

19 
3 

1 

1 

""23" 
38 

112 
13 

4 

2 

4 

43 

83 

99 
33 

9 
6 
4 
7 

32 

67 
11 

3 
1 
2 

21 
88 

166 
44 

12 

7 

6 

28 

70 

278 

57 

Keep  headquarters  in  touch  with  member  desires, 
criticisms,  and  attitudes 

16 

Adjust  complaints  better - 

Miscellaneous 

9 
10 

71 

Do  not  know . 

153 

Total _ 

176  !      85  1     261 

190 

143 

333 

594 

Services  of  field  men  to  members: 

Give  information  about  association 

44 
26 
8 
1 
1 
3 

38 
55 

8 
5 
3 

1 

""23" 
45 

52 

31 

11 

2 

1 

3 

61 

100 

112 
15 
20 
3 
6 
3 
18 
13 

46 

1 
11 

6 

2~ 
43 
35 

158 

16 

31 

8 

6 

5 

61 

48 

210 

Help  members  get  better  seed  and  fertilizers 

47 

Give  production  advice - 

42 

10 

Adjust  complaints  better 

7 

Miscellaneous ^ 

8 

None _ 

122 

Do  not  know 

148 

Total.. 

176  j       85 

261 

190 

143 

333 

594 

Are  field  men  necessary  if  association  is  to  succeed? 
Yes 

114 

28 

142 

153 

78 

2 

42 

21 

231 

2 

62 

38 

373 

Yes;  under  some  conditions  only 

2 

No _ _ 

32 
30 

28 
29 

60 
59 

20 
17 

122 

Do  not  know 

97 

Total _ 

176 

85 

261. 

190 

143 

333 

594 

If  not,  why  not?  » 

25 
4 
1 
2 

26 
...... 

51 
4 
1 
4 

13 
3 

4" 

27 
3 
1 

11 

40 
6 

1 
15 

91 

Not  necessary  with  strong  organization 

10 

Miscellaneous 

2 

Do  not  know 

19 

Total. 

32 

28 

60 

20 

42 

62 

122 

1  This  question  was  asked  only  of  those  who  replied  "No"  to  the  preceding  question 

Field  men  seem  to  be  of  more  service  to  their  associations  than  to 
the  member  farmers  if  the  informants  have  reflected  the  situation 
correctly.  The  chief  help  to  the  association  consists  in  securing  more 
members;  the  chief  help  to  the  members  is  the  information  about  the 
association  that  they  are  able  to  furnish. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  members  and  ex-members  reporting  believe 
that  field  men  are  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  cotton  associations, 
the  proportion  being  somewhat  larger  in  North  Carolina  where  more 
field  men  are  now  employed.  In  the  minds  of  these  people,  the 
employment  of  field  men  is  justified.  But  just  how  much  service 
should  be  provided  is  a  question  to  which  this  survey  made  no  attempt 
to  find  an  answer.  The  farmers  who  think  field  men  are  not  necessary 
were  asked  to  give  their  reasons  for  this  opinion.  Most  of  this  group 
reported  that  the  field  men  render  no  essential  services  and  are 
unnecessary.  A  few  think  that  under  certain  conditions,  chiefly  in 
counties  where  the  association  is  weak,  field  men  might  be  employed 
to  advantage  until  the  association  is  strongly  organized. 
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CAUSES  OF  DISSATISFACTION 

Each  farmer  interviewed  was  asked  to  give  his  chief  criticism  of  the 
cotton  association  of  his  State,  and  each  member  and  ^  ex-member 
was  asked  to  name  what  he  believed  to  be  the  greatest  mistake  made 
by  the  association.  The  replies  to  these  questions  are  given  in  Table 
28.  There  is  some  repetition  among  the  answers,  a  number  of 
farmers  mentioning  as  mistakes  the  same  things  which  others  mention 
as  criticisms. 

Table  28. — Chief  criticisms  of  the  cooperative  cotton-marketing  associations  and 
greatest  mistakes  made  by  these  organizations,  as  reported  by  farmers  inter- 
viewed 


r\  umber  of  farmers  reporting  from — 

Criticism  and  mistake 

Alab 

ima 

North  Carolina 

Total 

Mem- 
bers 

E, 

mem- 
bers 

Non- 
mem- 
bers 

Total 

Mem- 
bers 

Ex- 
mem- 
bers 

Non- 
mem- 
bers 

Total 

Criticism: 

102 
34 
19 

37 
11 
16 
3 
4 
5 
...... 

188 
25 
9 
9 
4 
5 
5 
...... 

3 

327 

70 

44 

19 

9 

12 
6 
3 
4 
3 
2 
1 

141 

16 

16 

4 

4 

.. 

3 

54 

16 

27 

11 

10 

2 

3 

3 

99 
19 
23 
16 
2 
6 
8 
-- 

5 

1 

...... 

1 
1 

...... 

18 

294 

51 

66 

31 

16 

8 

12 

6 

4 

5 

6 

4 

5 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

21 

621 

121 

110 

Slow  remittances 

50 

25 

Members  have  no  advantages 

20 

Contract  too  binding 

18 

Too  many  violators 

9 

Not  run  to  help  all  members  alike 

g 

8 

Some  incompetent  officials 

1 

r 

i 

4 

3 
2 
2 

7 

6 

TnsnfrmiAnt.  credit  facilities 

fi 

3 

1 
1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

Local  receiving  system  poor 

1 

1 

2 

1 

...... 

3 

Inadequate  weights  and  grades 

2 

Optional  pool  a  failure 

1 
3 

1 

...... 

26 

1 
9 
27 

2 
1 

2 

Miscellaneous 

4 

13 

48 

Total. 

176 

85 

2S0 

541 

190 

143 

207 

540 

1.081 

Mistake: » 

None 

92 
9 
8 
7 

3 
2 
1 
1 
4 
2 

28 
5 
4 
4 

1 
1 
3 

1 
1 

SSSSS- 

120 
14 
12 
11 

4 
3 

4 
2 
5 
2 

90 
19 
18 
10 

3~ 

3 
2 

1 
1 

29 
32 
11 
13 

8 

1 

119 
51 
29 
23 

8 
4 
3 
4 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

239 

Overhead  expenses  too  great 

65 

Original  contract  too  binding 

41 

Cotton  sold  at  wrong  times 

34 

Tried  to  operate  with  insufficient  mem- 
bership  

12 

Contract  not  enforced  properly 

7 

Emploved  some  incompetent  men 

7 

Promised  too  much  at  beginning 

2 

6 

Remits  too  slowly ". 

6 

Optional  pooling  plan  a  failure— 

3 

Officials  disregard  members'  complaints 
and  wishes ...  

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

Membership  not  properly  selected j 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

Advances  too  small 

2 

Advances  too  large 

i . 

2 

Too  many  side  lines  added. 

1 

2 

Nonmembers  allowed  to  buy  supplies... 

1 

5 

41 

1 
3 
33 

2 

8 
74 

2 

"""39" 

3 
38 

3 
77 

11 

151 

Total. 

176 

85 

261 

190 

143 

333 

594 

This  question  was  not  answered  by  nonmembers  In  either  State. 
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About  three-fifths  of  all  persons  reporting  stated  that  they  have  no 
criticisms  to  offer;  two-fifths  replied  that  the  cooperates  had  made 
no  mistakes  of  consequence;  many  more  said  they  did  not  know  of 
any  mistakes.  Ex-members  are  relatively  the  most  critical  group, 
followed  by  the  nonmembers.  On  the  whole,  the  responses  to  both 
of  these  questions  calling  for  criticisms  and  mistakes  is  distinctly 
favorable  to  the  associations. 

The  most  frequently  reported  criticism  is  that  the  associations 
have  too  few  members.  Whether  this  is  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
associations  themselves  to  render  sufficiently  appealing  services  to 
attract  more  members  or  whether  it  is  due  at  least  in  part  to  the 
fondness  of  many  cotton  growers  to  " dicker  around  a  little"  and 
match  their  bargaining  abilities  against  those  of  private  buyers  as 
one  supposed  advantage  in  the  marketing  opportunities  of  nonmem- 
bers, is  not  clearly  indicated.  Probably  both  factors  have  some 
influence  in  determining  the  marketing  behavior  of  nonmembers. 

The  second  criticism  of  high  overhead  expenses  is  closely  related 
to  the  question  of  small  volume  of  business.  None  of  the  remaining 
criticisms  are  reported  by  as  much  as  10  per  cent  of  all  farmers 
interviewed.  Some  of  these  are  reflections  of  conditions  in  specific 
counties.  A  number  of  complaints  are  of  that  vague  type  that 
indicates  lack  of  information  upon  which  to  arrive  at  any  accurate 
basis  of  judgment. 

Members  and  ex-members  in  North  Carolina  report  many  more 
mistakes  on  the  part  of  their  association  than  do  members  and  ex- 
members  in  Alabama.  Foremost  among  the  mistakes  in  both  States 
is  that  of  high  overhead  expenses.  This  reply  figures  with  special 
prominence  among  ex-members  in  North  Carolina.  The  original 
"ironclad"  contract  is  viewed  as  a  mistake  by  a  number  of  people. 

Considering  the  kind  of  farmers  interviewed,  and  the  admittedly 
unsettled  market  conditions  that  prevailed  during  several  of  the  years 
involved,  this  array  of  alleged  mistakes  does  not  constitute  a  serious 
indictment  of  the  cotton  cooperatives.  The  associations  seem  to  be 
fully  aware  of  most  of  these  mistakes.  They  have  already  corrected 
some  and  are  trying  to  remedy  others. 

Tables  29  and  30  reflect  to  some  extent  the  degree  of  satisfaction 
that  the  higher  officials  are  producing  in  the  minds  of  the  farmers. 
Almost  four-fifths  of  all  persons  interviewed  expressed  the  feeling 
that  the  associations'  chief  officials  are  competent  men.  Not  one 
present  member  in  either  Alabama  or  North  Carolina  gave  positive 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  A  few  ex-members  and  nonmembers 
allege  incompetence,  most  of  them  giving,  as  the  reason,  that  the 
higher  officials  are  working  for  their  own  interest  and  that  too  often 
they  use  poor  judgment.  Again,  the  majority  opinion  may  be  but 
an  indication  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  associations'  information 
service  or  it  may  indicate  genuine  confidence  in  the  management. 

A  large  majority  of  present  and  ex-members  believe  that  the 
managements  consider  the  wishes  of  the  members  as  much  as  they 
should  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  their  respective  associations.  A 
few  take  the  opposite  view  and  feel  that  the  managements  never  try 
to  find  out  what  the  members  really  want. 
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Table  29. — Replies  of  farmers   to  questions  concerning  the  management  of  the 
cooperative  cotton-marketing  associations 


Number  of  farmers  reporting  from- 

Question  and  reply 

Alabama 

North  Carolina 

Mem- 
bers 

Ex- 
mem- 
bers 

Non- 
mem- 
bers 

Total 

Mem- 
bers 

Ex- 
mem- 
bers 

Non- 
mem- 
bers 

Total 

Total 

Do  you  believe  that   associations'  higher 
officials  are  competent  to  handle  the  busi- 
ness? 
Yes 

164 
2 

69 

166 


399 

2 

18 

122 

182 
8* 

112 
3 

7 
21 

108 
1 

12 

86 

402 

4 

19 

115 

801 

6 

No 

6 
10 

12 

102 

37 

10 

237 

Total 

176 

85 

280 

541 

190 

143 

207 

540 

1,081 

If  not,  why  not?  ' 

3 
1 
1 

3 

1 

...... 

4 

6 
2 
1 

4 

7 

2 
5 

3 

3 

...... 

4 

5 
8 
1 
3 

6 

11 

Use  poor  judgment  too  often 

10 

2 

7 

2 

1 

2 

13 

Total 

2 

6 

12 

20 

10 

13 

23 

43 

Do  you  feel  that  the  management  considers 
wishes  of  members  as  much  as  it  should?  2 
Yes 

144 

49 

193 

152 

2 

11 

25 

85 

237 
2 
35 

69 

430 

In  part - 

2 

No 

6 

26 

14 
22 



20 

48 

24 
34 

55 

107 

Total. 

176 

85 

261 

190 

143 

333 

594 

How  are  members'  wishes  ignored?  '  2 

Management  never  consults  members 

5 

10 
2 
2 

15 
2 
3 

7 
6" 

16 
1 

7 

23 
13 

38 
3 

1 

16 

Total 

6 

14 

20 

13 

24 

37 

57 

1  This  question  was  asked  only  of  persons  replying  "No"  and  "In  part"  to  the  preceding  question. 
1  This  question  was  not  asked  of  nonmembers. 


Table  30. — Answers  to  questions  concerning  satisfaction  with  men  who  have  served 
as  directors  in  the  cooperative  cotton-marketing  associations,  as  reported  by  present 
and   ex-members    interviewed 


Number  of  farmers  reporting  from— 

Question  and  reply 

Alabama 

North  Carolina 

Mem- 
bers 

Ex- 
mem- 
bers 

Total 

Mem- 
bers 

Ex- 
mem- 
bers 

Total 

Total 

Do  you  have  any  criticism  of  the  kind  of  men 
serving  as  directors? 
No 

164 
3 
9 

75 
2 
8 

239 
5 

17 

188 
1 

1 

134 
5 

4 

822 
6 
6 

661 

Yes 

11 

Do  not  know 

22 

Total 

176 

85 

261 

190 

143 

333 

594 

Apparently,  among  members  and  ex-members  interviewed  there  are 
practically  no  complaints  against  the  directors,  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  those  reporting  having  no  criticism  to  offer.     Only  11  out  of  the 
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594  said  they  had  any  criticism  to  offer,  while  the  criticisms  which 
were  mentioned  were  so  scattering  as  to  have  no  significance  in  them- 
selves. The  reader  should  not  accept  this  as  an  unqualified  guaranty 
that  the  directors  have  done  their  best  for  their  associations,  for  in 
a  number  of  instances  the  farmers  did  not  know  anything  about  their 
local  directors.  This  state  of  affairs  is,  in  itself,  a  real  criticism  of  the 
directors,  for  some  of  them  have  evidently  made  little  or  no  effort  to 
get  acquainted  with  their  constituencies,  find  out  what  they  want, 
or  give  the  members  more  facts  about  their  associations,  in  person. 

SUGGESTED  CHANGES 

The  farmers  interviewed  had  few  changes  to  suggest.  A  large  num- 
ber of  nonmembers  were  unable  to  state  whether  any  changes  are 
needed  or  not.  All  told,  153  farmers  indicated  that  some  changes 
are  needed.  Their  specific  suggestions  are  scattered.  Increasing 
the  number  of  members  in  the  associations,  reducing  costs  of  operation, 
and  providing  production  credit  on  favorable  terms  are  their  chief 
recommendations.  Most  of  the  farmers  evidently  assumed  that  the 
cotton  associations  should  continue  to  operate  without  making  any 
radical  changes.  This  may  be  the  result  of  information  circulated 
by  the  associations  rather  than  a  genuine  expression  of  the  people. 
(Table   31.) 

Table  31. — Answers  to  questions  concerning  changes  in  organization  and  policies 
which  farmers  interviewed  thought  would  improve  cotton  marketing  as  now  con- 
ducted by  the  cooperative  cotton-marketing  associations 


Number  of  farmers  reporting  from— 

Question  and  reply 

Alabama 

North  Carolina 

Mem- 
bers 

Ex- 
mem- 
bers 

Non- 
mem- 
bers 

Total 

Mem- 
bers 

Ex- 
mem- 
bers 

Non- 
mem- 
bers 

Total 

Total 

Axe  any  changes  in  organization  and  policies 
needed? 
No 

95 
31 
50 

39 
10 
36 

79 

25 
176 

213 
66 

262 

122 

21 

47 

65 
18 
60 

73 
48 
86 

260 

87 
193 

473 

Yes--     

153 

455 

Total — 

176 

5 
2 
8 
2 

1 

85 

280 

541 

190 

143 

207 

540 

1,081 

If  so,  what? l 

Do  more  to  secure  new  members 

1 
2 
1 
1 

6 
2 
6 
1 

12 
6 

15 
4 

1 

1 

5 

....... 

1 
3 

2 
1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

11 
9 
3 

1 

1 
3 

14 
15 
4 
3 

5 
4 

2 
3 

26 

21 

Supply  production  credit  to  members 

19 

7 

Contract  by  acres  or  a  minimum  per- 

6 

Make  larger  advances  at  delivery  time  - 

4 

Federal  Government  supervision  or  con- 
trol   

1 

1 

2 

4 

3 

2 
1 

1 
1 

3 

2 

3 

..... 

1 

1 
2 

1 
3 

1 

2 
16 
14 

3 

3 

Provide  additional  forms  of  pooling 

Provide  better  method  of  financing  asso- 

1 

1 

2 

2 
2 
1 

""16 

10 

2 

6 
2 

1 
2 

6 
3 

13 

7 

4 
3 

29 

21 

Total  „ 

31 

10 

25 

66 

21 

18 

48 



87 

153 

This  question  was  asked  only  of  those  replying  "Yes"  to  the  one  just  preceding. 
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PREFERRED  FORMS  OF  POOLING 

Table  32  indicates  the  preferences  of  members  and  ex-members  for 
either  the  seasonal  pool  or  the  various  optional  pools  that  are  now 
provided  by  both  cotton  associations.  The  newer  optional  pools  are 
clearly  more  popular  with  the  farmers,  if  these  replies  give  a  correct 
reflection  of  their  preferences.  Ex-members  are  decidedly  more 
united  in  their  preference  for  optional  pools  than  are  members. 
Many  of  these  ex-members  may  think  that,  since  their  associations 
used  such  poor  judgment  in  selling  cotton  in  the  seasonal  pools,  they  are 
better  judges  of  the  markets  than  are  association  officials,  and  now 
prefer  a  form  of  pooling  in  which  they  can  determine  the  time  of  sale 
for  their  own  cotton.  On  the  other  hand,  at  least  some  of  these 
ex-members  represent  that  type  of  individual  who  much  prefers  to 
run  his  own  business  to  suit  himself  rather  than  to  delegate  any 
large  authority  to  another  party.  Probably  each  of  these  factors 
played  a  part  in  the  formulation  of  opinions  on  this  question  of  pooling, 
though  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  can  not  be  ascertained 
from  the  replies. 


Table  32. 


■Preferred  forms  of  pooling  as  indicated  by  members  and  ex-members  of 
the  cooperative  cotton-marketing  associations 


Number  of  farmers  reporting  from— 

Preference 

Alabama 

North  Carolina 

Mem- 
bera 

Ex- 
mem- 
bers 

Total 

Mem- 
bers 

Ex- 
mem- 
bers 

Total 

Total 

Form  of  pooling  preferred; 

Optional.  _ 

71 
61 
26 

18 

43 
20 
3 

19 

114 
81 
29 
37 

104 
76 
7 
3 

86 
33 
7 
17 

190 

109 
14 
20 

304 
190 

Both,  under  different  conditions 

Do  not,  know                     „__ 

43 
57 

Total — 

176 

85 

261 

190 

143 

333 

594 

Reasons  for  preferring  optional  pool: 

Farmer  has  control  over  time  of  sale 

38 

25 

1 

2 

23 
17 

1 

1 

61 

42 

2 

2 

1 
6 

60 
37 
3 

2 

2~ 

50 
30 
3 

1 
1 
1 

110 
67 
6 

3 

1 
3 

171 
109 

Members  are  better  satisfied  as  a  rule 

Association  can  not  be  held  responsible  for 
selling  at  wrong  time 

8 
5 

2 

5 

9 

TotaL 

71 

43 

114 

104 

86 

190 

304 

Reasons  for  preferring  seasonal  pool: 

Association  can  control  market 

44 
5 
6 

4 

14 
4 

58 
9 
6 
4 

58 
6 
7 
1 

1 
3 

24 
3 

.. 

3 

82 
9 
7 
1 
4 
6 

140 

Higher  price  secured  as  a  rule 

18 

Farmer  has  no  worry  in  marketing 

Money  comes  back  throughout  year 

13 
5 

4 

Do  not  know 

2 

2 

4 

10 

TotaL 

61 

20 

81 

76 

33 

109 

190 

Reasons  for  preferring  both  forms: 

More  choice  of  marketing  methods 

May  need  some  money  early  in  fall 

8 
10 

7 

2~ 

1 

1 
10 
11 

7 

2 
3 

1 
1 

2 
3 

1 
1 

4 

6 
2 
2 

5 
16 
13 

Do  not  know 

9 

Total .-    —       

26 

3 

29 

7 

7 

14 

43 

38 
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The  optional  pooling  plan  receives  support  chiefly  because  it 
retains  more  freedom  to  the  individual  farmer  in  selling  and  because  it 
secures  quicker  remittances,  according  to  those  favoring  this  plan.  A 
great  majority  of  those  favoring  the  original  seasonal  pooling  arrange- 
ment state  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  give  the  cooperatives  an 
opportunity  to  exert  any  influence  upon  the  markets  in  stabilizing 
or  in  raising  prices.  A  few  farmers  feel  that  this  system  returns 
them  higher  average  prices,  and  a  few  more  believe  that  the  seasonal 
pooling  plan  is  better  because  it  relieves  the  individual  member  of 
worry  over  marketing  his  cotton  to  the  best  advantage. 

Several  informants,  especially  in  Alabama,  expressed  a  preference 
for  using  both  forms  of  pooling,  the  exact  method  to  be  determined 
by  the  individual  farmer  depending  upon  his  need  for  cash  in  the  fall 
and  his  estimate  of  what  the  markets  are  likely  to  be. 

PRICE  FIXING  BY  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS 

Apparently  ex-members  place  more  faith  in  the  ability  of  farmers' 
cooperative-marketing  organizations  to  fix  or  set  prices  on  the  prod- 
ucts they  offer  for  sale  than  do  members.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the 
farmers  answering  the  question  reaffirmed  their  faith  in  this  proposi- 
tion. In  the  minds  of  these  farmers  the  one  condition  necessary  to 
bring  this  about  seems  to  be  that  the  cooperative  must  control  a 
large  proportion  of  the  total  crop  offered  on  the  market.  Only  half 
a  dozen  farmers  felt  any  need  for  controlling  the  volume  produced 
as  a  prerequisite  to  setting,  or  fixing,  or  controlling  the  price;  they 
did  not  recognize  the  fact  that  demand  has  any  influence  upon  the 
prices  that  can  be  obtained  by  a  large  cooperative.     (Table  33.) 

Table  33. — Answers  to  questions  concerning  ability  of  farmers'  organizations  to 
fix  or  set  prices  on  the  products  which  they  offer  on  the  markets 


Number  of  farmers  reporting  from— 

Question  and  reply 

Alabama 

North  Carolina 

Mem- 
bers 

Ex- 
mem- 
bers 

Total 

Mem- 
bers 

Ex- 
mem- 
bers 

Total 

Total 

Do  you  think  fanner  organizations  can  fix  or 
set  prices  on  products  they  sell? 

55 
110 

11 

35 

46 
4 

90 

156 

15 

54 

129 

7 

46 

88 
9 

100 

217 

16 

190 

Yes 

373 

31 

Total 

176 

85 

261 

190 

143 

333 

594 

If  so,  under  what  conditions?  l 

Control  a  large  part  of  crop  offered  for  sale 

103 

40 

143 

122 
4 

3* 

82 
2 
1 
3 

204 
6 
1 
6 

347 

6 

1 

5 

1 
12 

2 

7 

18 

Total 

110 

46 

156 

129 

88 

217 

373 

i  This  question  was  asked  only  of  persons  replying  "Yes"  to  the  preceding  question. 

It  is  evident  that  these  farmers  must  have  much  more  knowledge 
of  the  complicated  factors  that  determine  price  before  they  will 
understand  the  extent  to  which  a  cooperative  association,  controlling 
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50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  quantity  of  a  given  crop  offered  on 
the  markets  of  the  United  States,  can  influence  prices,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  added  problems  when  the  crop  goes  on  a  world  market,  as  is 
the  case  with  cotton.  These  figures  indicate  a  genuine  weakness  in 
the  situation  and  a  difficult  position  for  the  cotton  associations  no 
matter  how  efficiently  they  may  operate  in  comparison  with  privately 
controlled  selling  agencies. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  COOPERATION  IN  COTTON  MARKETING 

The  situation  seems  somewhat  improved  when  the  data  in  Table  34 
are  examined.  More  farmers  expect  cooperative  marketing  to  be  a 
financial  benefit  to  the  cotton  growers  because  the  cooperatives  are 
able  to  effect  selling  economies  through  handling  a  large  volume  of 
business  than  because  of  price  control  through  domination  of  the 
market  through  volume.  But  this  table  shows  that  among  members 
and  ex-members  in  North  Carolina  the  idea  of  price  control  is  more 
widely  held  than  that  of  effecting  economies  by  means  of  greater 
efficiency  in  marketing.  This  conflict  of  beliefs  may  prove  to  be  a 
serious  handicap  unless  the  farmers  can  be  given  information  to  show 
them  the  limitations  and  fallacies  of  their  various  ideas. 

Better  grading  and  stapling  as  an  accomplishment  of  cooperative 
marketing  is  mentioned  by  a  number  of  farmers.  In  the  handling  of 
many  commodities,  cooperative-marketing  associations  seem  to 
have  been  effective  in  securing  a  somewhat  larger  premium  for  quality 
products  than  has  been  characteristic  of  many  private-marketing 
agencies.  In  the  minds  of  most  of  the  farmers  interviewed,  the  cotton 
associations  have  made  some  progress  in  this  matter. 

Table  34. — What  cooperative  marketing  of  cotton  can   accomplish  for  growers  that 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  it,  as  reported  by  farmers  interviewed 


Number  of  farmers  reporting  from — 

Accomplishments 

Alabama 

North  Carolina 

Mem- 
bers 

Ex- 
mem- 
bers 

Non- 
mem- 
bers 

Total 

Mem- 
bers 

Ex- 
mem- 
bers 

Non- 
mem- 
bers 

Total 

Total 

Better  price  through  large  volume  of  business 
and  resulting  economies.  . 

104 

41 
6 
3 

41 

9 
10 
1 

114 

27 

12 

...... 

.  1 

259 

77 
28 
4 
11 

1 

62 

75 
19 
12 

35 

46 
12 
8 

72 

28 

13 

.      .. 

1 
...... 

38 

48 

169 

149 

44 

20 

1 

1 

2 

12 

48 

94 

428 

Control  over  market  if  association  has  enough 
cotton;  stabilize  prices. 

226 

Better  grading  and  classing-           

72 

Better  marketing  services  generally 

24 

12 

2 

Improve  staple  of  cotton  produced 

1 
2 
2 
17 

1 
4 
8 
29 

2 

5 
13 
4 

2 
16 
6 

10 
3S 
67 

17 
67 
77 

29 

Nothing,  unable  to  help  any 

115 

171 

Total 

176 

85 

280 

541 

190 

143 

207 

540 

1,081 

Only  a  little  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  farmers  said  that  the  cotton 
cooperatives  could  accomplish  nothing  for  the  growers.  Even  after 
adding  the  replies  from  those  that  were  unable  to  give  an  opinion 
either  way,  over  two-thirds  of  the  informants  believe  that  cooperative 
marketing  offers  some  definite  advantages  which  could  not  be  realized 
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without  such  cooperation.  Among  the  nonmembers,  over  three- 
fifths  believe  that  cooperative  marketing  can  help  the  cotton  growers. 
The  only  unfortunate  feature  of  these  hopes  is  that  some  of  them  are 
too  large  for  realization  in  the  immediate  future;  when  they  are  not 
rapidly  achieved  the  farmers  with  such  high  hopes  are  likely  to  lose 
their  faith  in  cooperative  marketing.     (Table  34.) 

WHICH  HAS  HELPED  FARMERS  MOST,  COOPERATIVE  MARKETING  OF  COTTON  OR 
COOPERATIVE  PURCHASING  OF  FARM  SUPPLIES? 

Members  and  ex-members  of  the  cotton  associations  were  asked  to 
indicate  which  of  the  two  forms  of  cooperation — marketing  cotton  or 
purchasing  farm  supplies — has  been  most  helpful  to  the  farmers  of 
that  State,  and  the  reason  for  their  belief.  Results  are  given  in 
Table  35.  Differences  between  Alabama  and  North  Carolina  are  the 
most  marked  in  replies  to  this  question.  In  Alabama,  six  times  as 
many  persons  voted  for  cooperative  purchasing  as  for  cooperative 
cotton  marketing.  In  North  Carolina,  between  four  and  five  times 
as  many  farmers  felt  that  cooperative  cotton  marketing  had  been 
more  helpful  than  cooperative  purchasing. 


Table  35. — Opinions  of  members  and  ex-members  of  the  cooperative  cotton-marketing 
associations  as  to  which  has  helped  farmers  of  their  State  most,  selling  cotton 
cooperatively  or  buying  production  supplies  cooperatively,  and  reasons  for  opinions 


Number  of  farmers  reporting  from— 

Opinion  and  reason 

Alabama 

North  Carolina 

Mem- 
bers 

Ex- 
mem- 
bers 

Total 

Mem- 
bers 

Ex- 
mem- 
bers 

Total 

Total 

10 
49 
34 
83 

5 
41 

7 
32 

15 
90 
41 
115 

73 
12 
22 

83 

33 
11 

15 

84 

106 
23 
37 

167 

121 

113 

Selling  and  buying  have  been  of  equal  benefit. 

78 
282 

Total. 

176 

85 

261 

190 

143 

333 

594 

Reasons  why  selling  cotton  cooperatively  has 
been  of  most  help: 
More   opportunity   to   save   money   for 
farmers  in  selling  cotton 

3 
2 

2 
2 

5 
4 

26 

9 

11 
2 
3 

2 

20 

8 

3 

3 
6 
2 
... 

34 
12 

14 
8 
5 
2 

31 

39 

More  need  for  cooperative  cotton  market- 
ing  

16 

Selling  cotton  is  more  difficult  for  farmer 
than  buying  supplies 

14 

More  experience  in  the  cotton  business... 

1 
3 

1 
3 

9 

8 

Miscellaneous 

2 

1 

1 

2 

33 

Total 

10 

5 

15 

73 

33 

106 

121 

Reasons  why  buying  production  supplies  co- 
operatively has  helped  most: 
More  opportunity  to  save  farmers  money. 
There  is  no  standard  fertilizer  market 

38 
1 
2 
8 

29 
1 
2 
9 

67 
2 
4 

17 

6 
2 

8 
1 

14 
3 

81 
5 

4 

4 

2 

6 

23 

Total 

49 

41 

90 

12 

11 

23 

113 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  cooperative-purchasing  plan  in- 
augurated solely  for  the  cotton-association  members  was  set  in 
motion  only  very  recently  in  North  Carolina,  whereas  a  farm  bureau 
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subsidiary  to  handle  farm  supplies  has  been  operating  for  a  number 
of  years  in  AJ  abama.  This  latter  organization,  working  with  formulas 
recommended  by  the  State  agricultural  experiment  station,  has  been 
successful  in  building  up  its  own  line  of  mixed  feeds  and  has  encouraged 
the  home  mixing  of  fertilizers  from  standard  ingredients  supplied  by 
the  association  at  appreciable  savings  under  current  prices  for  ready 
mixed  goods.  Any  member  of  the  Alabama  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion may  use  this  service  without  joining  the  cotton  association, 
whereas  in  North  Carolina  the  new  supply  service  is  available  to 
members  of  the  cotton  association  only.  The  latter  organization  has 
handled  supplies  almost  exclusively  for  producing  the  cotton  crop 
and  not  for  other  farm  activities. 

ADDITIONAL  DATA  REPORTED  BY  EX-MEMBERS 
LAST    TEAR    THE    COTTON    ASSOCIATION    WAS    USED 

Table  36  gives  the  last  year  in  which  ex-members  turned  over  all  or 
part  of  their  cotton  to  their  cooperatives,  according  to  their  reports. 
This  table  does  not  indicate  the  total  number  of  contract  violators, 
for  doubtless  many  other  farmers,  some  of  them  still  members,  failed 
to  deliver  all  of  their  crops  to  the  associations.  The  number  of 
members,  who  have  dropped  out  since  the  new  contracts  carrying  an 
annual  withdrawal  privilege,  has  been  small  in  contrast  to  the  earlier 
withdrawals. 

Table  36. — Last  crop  year  in  which  ex-members  of  the  cooperative  cotton-marketing 
associations  sold  their  crops  through  these  organizations  1 


Number  of  ex-members  reporting 
from— 

Last  crop  year 

Alabama 

North 
Carolina 

Total 

1924 „ 

3 
4 
64 
12 
2 

6 
1 
127 
8 
2 

8 

1925.  _ 

5 

1926. 

191 

1927...            --. 

20 

1928 — — 

4 

Total 

85 

143 

228 

»  Those  reporting  years  1924  and  1925  are  violators  of  the  original  contracts.  Those  reporting  1926,  failed 
to  sign  new  contracts  upon  expiration  of  the  original  ones.  Those  reporting  1927  and  1928  made  formal 
applications  at  the  end  of  these  crop  years.  (Withdrawals  are  usually  submitted  early  in  following  year.) 
Doubtless  many  other  farmers  failed  to  deliver  all  or  part  of  their  crops  in  violation  of  contracts,  but  later 
delivered  again  or,  in  1927  and  1928,  signed  new  contracts. 


PRICE    ADVANTAGE    SINCE    LEAVING    COTTON    ASSOCIATION 

In  Alabama,  the  ex-members  are  surer  that  they  have  gained 
financially  since  ceasing  to  market  through  the  cooperative  than  is 
true  in  North  Carolina.  In  fact,  in  the  latter  State,  according  to 
these  replies,  ex-members  on  the  average  have  received  about  the 
same  as  members  have  received.  In  Alabama,  several  ex-members 
said  that  the  grade  of  cotton  they  grew  was  regularly  penalized  by 
the  cotton  association's  system  of  grading  but  that  local  buyers  did 
not  deduct  from  the  local  market  price  for  such  cotton.     (Table  37.) 
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Table  37. — Opinions  of  ex-members  of  the  cooperative  cotton-marketing  associations 
as  to  whether  they  have  received  a  higher  price  for  cotton  since  leaving  association 
than  have  those  who  have  continued  to  market  through  association 


Number  of  ex-members  reporting 
from — 

Opinion 

Alabama 

North 
Carolina 

Total 

Received  lower  price  than  members 

19 
41 

7 
18 

41 
45 
32 
25 

60 

Received  hieher  price  than  members 

86 

Received  same  price  as  members 

39 
43 

Total 

85 

143 

228 

RECENT    IMPROVEMENTS    IN    COTTON    ASSOCIATION 

About  half  the  ex-inembers  said  that  the  associations  in  their  re- 
spective States  have  made  improvements  since  these  people  withdrew. 
About  one-third  feel  that  no  improvements  have  been  made  while 
the  rest  have  no  convictions  on  the  subject.  North  Carolina  ex- 
members  are  much  surer  that  improvements  have  been  made  than 
are  Alabama  ex-members.  The  chief  improvement  reported  is  the 
new  contract  with  its  greater  freedom  of  choice  in  marketing  methods 
and  its  annual  opportunity  to  withdraw  from  the  organization.  A 
number  of  ex-members  in  North  Carolina  mentioned  decidedly  lower 
costs  of  operation  as  a  signal  improvement  recently  made  by  the 
association  of  that  State.     (Table  38.) 

Table  38. — Opinions  of  ex-members  of  the  cooperative  cotton-marketing  associations 
as  to  whether  associatio?is  have  made  improvements  since  the  person  interviewed 
ceased  to  market  cotton  through  it 


Number  of  ex-members  reporting 
from— 

Question  and  reply 

Alabama 

North 
Carolina 

Total 

Has  the  cotton  association  made  improvements  since  you  ceased  to 
market  through  it? 
No  - 

33 
27 
20 

23 
85 
35 

61 

Yes            — — 

112 

55 

Total. - 

85 

143 

228 

If  so,  what?  i 

20 

62 
10 
4 
6 
3 

82 

10 

Better  sales  policies  for  cotton 

1 
2 
4 

6 

8 

7 

Total 

27 

85 

112 

1  This  question  was  asked  only  of  persons  replying  "Yes"  to  the  preceding  question. 

CONDITIONS    UNDER    WHICH    EX-MEMBERS    WOULD    BE    WILLING    TO    REJOIN 

Just  a  little  over  one-fourth  of  all  ex-members  stated  positively  that 
they  would  not  be  willing  to  join  the  cotton  cooperatives  again  under 
any  conditions.     The  proportion  having  this  attitude  is  considerably 
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larger  in  Alabama  than  in  North  Carolina.  The  largest  number 
would  be  willing  to  join  again  "when  many  other  farmers  join." 
These  men  feel  that  the  members  of  the  associations  are  "holding  an 
umbrella  "  over  all  farmers  at  considerable  personal  loss.  When  more 
farmers  are  willing  to  share  the  responsibilities  of  cooperation,  these 
ex-members  are  willing  to  try  it  again. 

Several  ex-members  replied  that  they  were  then  seriously  consider- 
ing joining  again  and  would  probably  do  so  when  a  drive  for  members 
was  begun  in  their  counties.  Others  feel  that  when  the  associations 
or  their  subsidiaries  can  supply  production  credit  that  will  not  come 
due  so  early  in  the  fall  they  may  consider  joining.  Among  this  group 
there  appears  to  be  some  opportunity  of  securing  memberships  though 
a  number,  according  to  personal  reports  of  enumerators,  are  of  doubt- 
ful value  as  membership  material  at  least  until  such  persons  learn 
much  more  about  the  process  of  marketing  cotton  and  understand 
more  clearly  the  functions  the  cotton  cooperatives  can  perform  to  the 
advantage  of  producers.     (Table  39.) 

Table  39. — Conditions  under  which  ex-members  of  the  cooperative  cotton-marketing 
associations  say  they  would  be  willing  to  rejoin  these  organizations 


Condition  of  rejoining 

Number  of  ex-members  reporting 
from— 

Alabama 

North 
Carolina 

Total 

When  many  more  farmers  join ^ 

17 
6 
5 
8 
2 

45 
16 
12 
6 
3 
2 
9 
32 
18 

62 

Is  seriously  considering  joining  soon 

22 

When  production  credit  is  supplied 

17 

When  there  is  a  real  price  advantage 

14 

When  costs  of  operation  are  lower  and  management  is  better 

Under  optional-delivery  contract  * 

6 
2 

2 

30 
15 

11 

Under  no  conditions 

62 

33 

Total 

85 

143 

228 

1  A  contract  requiring  delivery  of  a  certain  minimum  percentage  of  the  crop  which  the  member  owns  or 
controls;  these  men  suggested  50  per  cent  as  the  minimum. 


ADDITIONAL  DATA  REPORTED  BY  NONMEMBERS 
PRICES    RECEIVED    BT    MEMBERS    AND    NONMEMBERS 

Table  40  gives  the  replies  of  nonmembers  to  a  question  concerning 
the  prices  received  for  cotton  by  members  and  nonmembers  of  the 
associations.  The  replies  are  classified  by  States  and  by  the  atti- 
tudes of  these  nonmembers  toward  the  associations.  The  way  in 
which  enumerators  determined  an  attitude  rating  for  each  person 
interviewed  is  explained  on  page  53. 

According  to  nonmembers  in  Alabama,  it  makes  but  little  difference 
whether  farmers  in  general  market  their  cotton  cooperatively.  The 
chief  difference  in  this  State  seems  to  be  rather  in  the  quality  of  cotton 
grown — those  producing  short-staple,  low-grade  lint  are  doing  better 
by  selling  through  private  channels  and  those  producing  cotton  with 
staple  over  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  and  of  good  grade  and  color  receive 
more  by  selling  through  the  cooperative. 
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Table  40. — Opinions  of  nonmembers  of  the  cooperative  cotton-marketing  associations 
as  to  whether  they  have  received  higher  prices  for  cotton  than  have  members  of 

these  organizations 


State  and  opinion 

Number  of  farmers  reporting  (classified 
by  their  present  attitude  toward  co- 
operative marketing  of  cotton) 

1           1           1 
Hos-  1  Op-  1  Indif-  Luke- 
tile    posed; ferent  warm 

i           1           1 

Enthu- 
siastic 

Total 

Alabama: 

6 
26 

26         32 
29  1        3 

1           1 
23           8 
45  ,      13 

2 

r 

66 

15 

73 

2 

No  difference  between  nonmembers  and  members.. - 

4         12 

9         24 

47 
92 

Total          _.    

28         68 

124  |      57 

3 

280 

North  Carolina: 

2 

14 

5 
31 

1 

11 
19 

23 
31 

""zT 

16 

17 
3 
1 
3 
1 

2 

49 

79 

2 

No  difference  between  nonmembers  and  members 

1 
5 

36 

41 

Total 

22 

67 

91 

25 

2 

207 

50 

135 

215  i 

5 

487 

A  large  majority  of  nonmembers  who  have  been  classed  as  luke- 
warm or  enthusiastic  toward  cooperative  marketing  are  sure  that  on 
the  average  the  members  of  the  cotton  cooperatives  received  more 
money  for  their  crops.  Nonmembers  who  were  classed  as  hostile 
and  opposed  to  cooperative  marketing  hold  the  opposite  opinion,  and 
those  classed  as  indifferent  are  about  equally  divided  on  the  question. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  nonmembers  on  the  whole  do  not  believe 
that  members  of  the  cooperative  have  enjoyed  any  price  advantage 
over  those  who  have  patronized  private  agencies.  If  anything  the 
advantage,  though  slight,  has  been  on  the  other  side.  Much  of  this 
is  due  to  mill  buyers  who  were  reported  as  trying  to  buy  cotton  ac- 
cording to  grade  and  staple,  paying  some  premium  for  better  lint. 
In  Alabama,  little  competition  of  this  kind  is  faced  by  the  cooperative 
in  the  counties  surveyed.  Local  buyers  do  not  seem  to  have  made 
much  attempt  to  grade  cotton  except  when,  in  specific  instances,  a 
bale  was  offered  for  sale  that  was  obviously  of  very  low  grade. 


HAVE     THE    COTTON    COOPERATIVES    BENEFITED    THE    NONMEMBERS    INTERVIEWED? 

More  than  two-thirds  of  all  nonmembers  feel  that  the  cotton  coop- 
eratives have  been  of  definite  benefit  to  themselves  as  nonmembers. 
(See  Table  41.)  A  larger  proportion  of  nonmembers  in  Alabama 
hold  this  conviction  than  in  North  Carolina.  The  chief  benefit  re- 
ported is  that  the  cotton  cooperative's,  by  holding  a  considerable 
quantity  of  cotton  off  the  fall  markets,  give  nonmembers  a  better 
opportunity  to  sell  out  early  on  a  market  that  is  less  overcrowded 
than  would  otherwise  prevail.  The  assumption  is  that  prices  do  not 
decline  as  much  during  the  fall  because  of  the  smaller  total  volume 
dumped  on  the  market  during  this  rush  season.  This  assumption 
may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  it  is  widely  held  among  Alabama  cotton 
growers. 
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Table  41. — Opinions  of  nonmembers  of  the  cooperative  cotton-marketing  associations 
as  to  whether  these  organizations  have  been  beneficial  to  them,  and  in  what  way 


Question  and  reply 

Number  of  nonmembers  reporting 
from — 

Alabama 

North 
Carolina 

Total 

Do  you  think  the  association's  existence  has  been  beneficial  to  non- 
members? 
No                           

43 

200 
37 

49 
126 
32 

92 

Yes               - 

326 

69 

Total              

280 

207 

487 

If  so,  in  what  way?  * 

Held  price  steadier  by  keeping  some  cotton  off  fall  markets  while 

130 
51 

5 
8 
2 
2 
2 

91 
23 

7 

221 

74 

Private  buyers  forced  to  give  better  grades  and  some  premium 

12 

Caused  lower  seed  and  fertilizer  prices  for  all 

8 

Educational  value  to  all  farmers 

2 
1 
2 

4 

3 

Do  not  know 

4 

Total 

200 

126 

326 

1  This  question  was  asked  only  of  those  persons  answering  "Yes"  to  the  preceding  question. 

The  second  most  frequently  mentioned  way  in  which  nonmembers 
feel  that  the  cooperatives  benefit  them  is  that  these  nonmembers  are 
able  to  get  substantially  the  same  prices  for  cotton  as  do  members, 
and  whatever  influence  the  cotton  cooperatives  are  able  to  exert  upon 
the  markets  in  securing  better  prices  for  the  cotton  they  offer  for  sale, 
redounds  to  the  nonmembers  as  well.  Practically  all  who  answered 
this  question  admit  the  truth  of  the  " umbrella"  argument — that 
nonmembers  reap  the  benefits  of  cooperation  without  assuming  any 
of  its  responsibilities. 

REASONS    FOR   NOT    JOINING 

Reasons  for  not  joining  the  cotton  cooperatives,  as  reported  by 
nonmembers  interviewed,  are  given  in  Table  42.  The  chief  reason, 
especially  prominent  in  Alabama,  is  a  financial  one.  The  second 
most  important  reason,  "the  desire  to  sell  as  he  pleases,"  may  indicate 
either  of  two  things:  The  persons  replying  may  be  convinced  that 
they  can  secure  higher  returns  by  selling  through  private  agencies, 
or  they  may  wish  to  decide  these  marketing  matters  for  themselves. 
Some  of  the  extremists  in  this  latter  group  gave  the  enumerators  the 
definite  impression  that  the}7  had  little  or  no  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  cotton  growers  generally.  The  third  reason,  most  frequently  re- 
ported by  North  Carolina  farmers,  is  based  largely  upon  the  oppor- 
tunities for  direct  sales  to  cotton  mills.  It  was  advanced  chiefly  in 
those  counties  in  which  such  mills  exist.  In  Alabama,  the  basis  of 
this  reason  is  in  the  production  of  short-staple  low-quality  cotton 
which  local  buyers  will  accept  at  what  farmers  believe  is  the  local 
market  price  for  average  cotton. 

Several  nonmembers,  particularly  in  Alabama,  replied  that  they  do 
not  believe  in  cooperative  marketing.  This  answer  is  closely  akin  to 
the  one  stressing  the  desirability  of  personal  freedom  in  marketing. 
The  remaining  reasons  are  rather  scattering.     Among  the  miscel- 
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laneous  replies  is  a  great  variety  of  ideas,  some  of  which  were  obviously 
given  as  excuses  for  want  of  anything  better  to  offer  as  a  reason  for 
failure  to  cooperate. 

Table  42. — Alleged  reasons  given  by  nonmembers  for  failing  to  join  the  cooperative 
cotton-marketing  association  operating  in  their  State 


Alleged  reason 

Number  of  nonmembers  reporting 
from— 

Alabama 

North 
Carolina 

Total 

Must  have  all  of  his  money  early  in  fall 

69 
53 
38 
32 
8 
9 
3 
2 
8 
4 
3 
2 

27 
33 
46 
13 
10 
7 
11 
8 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 

96 

91 

No  real  advantage  gained  by  joining 

84 

Does  not  believe  in  cooperative  marketing „ 

45 

18 

Unable  to  get  tenants  to  enter  their  share 

16 

14 

Overhead  expenses  too  great 

10 

Never  been  asked  to  join__ 

10 

7 

Began  farming  recently 

6 

5 

Association  controlled  by  nonfarmers 

3 

Membership  fee  too  high 

3 

1 
2 
26 
17 

3 

1 

2 

Association  improperly  operated  thus  far 

2 

Miscellaneous 

26 
6 

52 

Do  not  know 

23 

Total 

280 

207 

487 

CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  NONMEMBERS  WOULD  BE  WILLING  TO  JOIN  THE  COTTON 

ASSOCIATIONS 

Nonmembers  were  asked  to  name  the  conditions  under  which  thev 
might  be  willing  to  become  members  of  the  associations.  Approxi- 
mately two-fifths  of  these  farmers  in  each  State  replied  that  they 
would  not  join  under  any  circumstances.  As  mentioned  before,  some 
of  the  nonmembers  interviewed,  were  felt  by  the  enumerators  to  be 
membership  material  of  very  dubious  value  to  the  cooperatives.  A 
number  of  the  farmers. who  said  they  would  not  be  willing  to  join 
under  any  circumstances  are  of  this  type. 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  condition  of  joining  is  the  same  as 
mentioned  the  greatest  number  of  times  by  ex-members — that  many 
other  farmers  join  first.  It  is  urged  much  more  often  by  North 
Carolina  nonmembers.  A  further  analysis  of  this  situation  is  made 
later  in  this  circular.     (Table  43.) 

The  second  most  important  condition  of  joining  relates  to  financial 
matters.  Farmers  answering  thus  feel  that  the}^  ought  to  be  able  to 
carry  their  cotton  over  for  later  sale  through  associations'  channels 
largely  independent  of  any  credit  obtained  from  outside  sources. 
This  is  the  most  frequent  requirement  reported  by  Alabama  farmers. 
The  third  condition  that  the  association  secure  consistently  better 
prices  is  reported  by  a  number  of  farmers. 

Several  nonmembers  indicated  that  they  were  seriously  considering 
joining  at  that  time.  The  remaining  replies  are  scattered.  Some 
of  the  ideas  represented  are  well  within  reason,  others  are  impossible. 
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Table  43. — Conditions  under  which  nonmembers  state  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
join  the  cooperative  cotton-marketing  association  operating  in  their  State 


Condition 


Number  of  nonmembers  reporting 
from— 


Alabama 


North 
Carolina 


Total 


Under  no  conditions.. 

When  many  more  farmers  join 

When  financially  able  to  hold  his  crop  for  late  sale 

When  association  consistently  gets  better  prices 

Expects  to  join  soon,  seriously  considering  it  now 

When  production  credit  is  supplied  by  association 

When  farms  for  himself,  not  through  share  croppers 

When  association  operates  at  lower  cost  to  members 

Only  when  compelled  by  law  to  join 

If  association  Is  under  Government  supervision... 

Under  optional  delivery  contract ' 

More  confidence  in  the  association 

When  farmers  get  actual  control  of  the  association 

When  tenants  are  also  willing  to  join  (from  own  farm  only). 

Miscellaneous „ 

Do  not  know 


Total. 


2UG 


207 


487 


i  Contract  requiring  delivery  of  cotton  from  only  a  stipulated  acreage,  or  a  minimum  proportion  of  the 
total  crop  raised  by  the  farmer  making  contract. 


SUMMARY  OF  FARMERS'  ATTITUDES 

In  the  main,  the  replies  in  this  section  concerning  the  cooperatives 
do  not  indicate  very  widespread  dissatisfaction.  The  number  of 
criticisms  and  mistakes  alleged  by  the  farmers  is  not  large,  but  if  it 
is  found  that  the  business  of  these  associations  includes  probably  not 
much  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  cotton  grown,  a  question  arises  as 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  satisfaction  expressed  by  many  of  the  persons 
interviewed.  Few  farmers  indicated  by  their  replies  that  they  had 
much  knowledge  of  the  basic  facts  concerning  these  associations; 
many  seem  to  have  repeated  chiefly  sales  talk  and  campaign  propa- 
ganda in  their  replies. 

Competing  private  dealers,  in  many  instances,  seem  to  have 
responded  to  the  appeal  of  the  new  competitor  by  giving  their  patrons 
substantially  equivalent  benefits  and  in  some  instances  have  made 
larger  returns  than  have  the  associations,  according  to  the  data. 
Thus,  although  a  large  majority  of  all  persons  interviewed  give  the 
associations  credit  for  some  marketing  improvements,  they  feel  that 
the  advantages  have  been  shared  by  all  farmers  irrespective  of  their 
membership  relations  to  the  cooperatives. 

But  running  through  the  replies  of  a  number  of  farmers,  almost 
entirely  ex-members  and  nonmembers,  and  the  comments  jotted 
down  by  the  enumerators  concerning  these  men,  is  an  evident  unwill- 
ingness to  assume  any  of  the  risks  or  responsibilities  of  cooperation 
though  such  farmers  would  doubtless  be  willing  recipients  of  any 
benefits.  Every  normal  person  has  a  right  to  expect  a  distinct  service 
rendered  to  him  in  return  for  his  loyal  support  over  a  period  of  years 
and  certainly  a  failure  to  receive  some  superior  service  or  better 
returns  over  such  a  period  would  be  justification  for  leaving  the 
association.  But  the  considerable  number  of  farmers  interviewed 
who  make  it  so  plain  to  the  enumerators  that  all  the  risks,  responsi- 
bilities, and  sacrifices  incident  to  cooperation  should  be  borne  by 
others  are  not  really  casting  reflection  upon  the  associations. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  FACTORS  THAT  BEAR  UPON 
MEMBERSHIP  RELATIONS  IN  COOPERATIVE  COTTON-MARKETING 
ASSOCIATIONS 

The  forces  and  factors  that  determine  the  way  in  which  an  individual 
acts  in  a  given  situation  are  not  easy  to  isolate  and  describe.  In  the 
background  of  every  adult's  life  there  is  a  vast  complex  of  previous 
experiences  and  a  mass  of  more  or  less  well-organized  information, 
all  of  which  is  colored  by  a  set  of  accompanying  opinions,  attitudes, 
and  feelings  or  emotions. 

No  two  people  have  experience  backgrounds  that  are  identical  in 
all  respects.  Likewise,  two  individuals  whose  previous  experiences 
have  been  similar  in  many  ways  may  respond  differently  when  con- 
fronted by  the  same  new  situation  at  the  same  instant.  This  fact 
adds  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  accurate  measurements  in 
the  field  of  human  behavior. 

Experiences  and  actions  oft  repeated,  or  those  which  have  made  an 
exceptionally  strong  impression  upon  the  individual  (such  as  a 
narrow  escape  from  a  serious  accident),  usually  bring  about  the 
unconscious  acquisition  of  definite  responses  by  this  individual.  The 
responses  themselves  are  frequently  complicated,  including  readily 
observable  forms  of  behavior  and  less  easily  determined  opinions, 
attitudes,  and  feelings.  To  the  extent  that  such  responses  become 
largely  automatic,  taking  place  whenever  the  given  stimulus  or  cause 
occurs,  the  individual  may  be  said  to  have  acquired  habits. 

When  a  person  is  confronted  by  a  new  situation,  some  familiar 
though  not  consciously  recognized  minor  detail  amid  the  strange  may 
prove  sufficient  to  set  in  motion  one  or  more  forms  of  behavior  which 
would  ordinarily  follow  the  same  minor  detail  occurring  in  a  thoroughly 
familiar  setting.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  response  thus  evoked 
by  a  new  situation  may  be  wholly  or  partially  inappropriate.  Never- 
theless, more  often  than  not,  it  is  decidedly  difficult  to  refrain  from 
carrying  out  the  familiar  sequence  of  behavior  or  thought  processes 
once  the  urge  to  go  through  with  such  a  series  has  been  aroused.  The 
final  visible  response  to  this  new  situation  depends  upon  the  force  of 
the  various  habits  that  have  been  aroused,  together  with  the  individ- 
ual's ability  to  control  himself  by  will  power  and  judgment.  In  many 
cases,  a  moment  of  reflection  for  bringing  one's  reasoning  powers  into 
play  would  suggest  a  more  suitable  way  in  which  to  meet  the  new 
situation.  But  because  the  old  response  comes  more  naturally  the 
familiar  response  seems  to  have  a  prior  claim  and  is  generally  used. 
Often  this  entire  process  is  completed  without  any  realization  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  concerned  as  to  just  why  he  did  act  in  this 
particular  way. 

Instances  of  these  unrecognized  responses  are  frequent  where  one's 
likes  and  dislikes,  or  attitudes,  are  involved.  The  so-called  first 
impression,  whether  favorable  or  hostile,  is  usually  accepted  and 
acted  upon  without  thought  about  the  matter.  It  is  a  generally 
accepted  belief  that  if  the  individual's  fund  of  knowledge  is  small  and 
his  experiences  relatively  meager  as  to  variety  his  attitudes  are 
more  likely  to  be  adverse  when  he  is  called  upon  to  make  a  decision 
affecting  his  relationship  to  a  new,  and  for  him,  a  strange  proposition. 
Fears  and  doubts  make  all  of  us  more  prone  to  stay  with  those  thing3 
that  are  familiar  rather  than  to  embark  upon  strange  seas,  particu- 
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larly  when  the  change  demands  large  readjustments  in  our  established 
ways  of  doing  or  thinking. 

Many  illustrations  of  this  psychology  were  encountered  during  this 
survey — more  often  in  the  course  of  incidental  conversation  with 
farmers  than  in  their  replies  to  direct  questions.  For  example,  over 
a  score  of  the  older  farmers  in  Alabama  cited  failures  of  marketing 
efforts  of  the  grange  and  the  farmers'  alliance  in  which  they  had  par- 
ticipated many  years  ago  as  valid  reasons  for  their  evident  aversion 
toward  the  farm  bureau's  present  marketing  program.  They  did  not 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  earlier  failures  might  give  clues  for  the 
success  of  later  attempts  in  the  same  field,  or  that  the  more  recent 
ventures  in  cooperative  marketing  might  be  founded  upon  a  better 
understanding  of  market  processes  and  demands,  and  therefore  less 
likely  to  contain  the  seeds  of  their  own  destruction.  These  farmers 
reacted  to  a  few  elements  in  the  new  marketing  situation  that  were 
also  present  in  the  earlier  one,  and  since  the  results  of  the  earlier 
experiences  were  somewhat  unfortunate  and  left  an  especially  strong 
impression,  they  immediately  assumed  distinctly  hostile  attitudes 
toward  more  recent  attempts  in  cooperative  marketing. 

Many  other  evidences  of  the  attitude  of  farmers  involving  previous 
experiences  and  viewpoints  in  marketing  were  noted  by  the  enumer- 
ators but  space  limitations  prevent  citing  them.  All  are  real  factors 
in  determining  membership  relations  toward  the  present  cooperative- 
marketing  associations. 

Certain  of  the  statistical  data  assembled  in  the  survey  shed  light 
upon  these  psychological  problems  in  membership  relations.  Con- 
clusions based  upon  these  figures,  however,  are  more  or  less  tentative, 
until  further  investigations  in  other  districts  prove  or  disprove  the 
trends  indicated  here. 

EXPERIENCE  BACKGROUNDS 

Several  tables  have  been  presented  showing  the  extent  to  which 
some  specific  farm-production  practices  are  employed  by  the  persons 
interviewed,  the  amount  of  their  schooling,  number  of  memberships 
in  other  organizations,  etc.,  classified  by  the  membership  relations  of 
these  farmers  to  the  cooperative  cotton-marketing  associations.  The 
more  significant  relationships  shown  by  these  tables  are  summarized 
in  Table  44  in  such  a  manner  as  to  point  out  more  clearly  any  differ- 
ences between  the  members,  ex-members,  and  nonmembers  of  the 
cooperatives.  The  comparisons  in  this  table  by  no  means  exhaust 
the  possibilities  from  the  data  obtained  in  interviews  with  farmers. 
Where  the  corollary  of  the  trend  indicated  by  a  given  item  in  the  table 
is  substantially  the  same,  this  item  is  omitted.  Others  are  omitted 
because  the  data  seem  inconclusive. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  are  necessary  before  pointing  out  the 
significant  facts  shown  in  Table  44.  The  figures  total  horizontally 
only,  not  vertically.  To  read  the  table  correctly,  each  percentage 
figure  should  be  compared  with  the  average  percentage  in  the  same 
column  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  These  average  percentages  show 
what  may  be  considered  a  typical  distribution  of  replies  for  the  farm- 
ers answering.  Deviations  from  these  average  percentages  indicate 
that  the  factors  for  which  deviations  are  shown  may  have  had  some 
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influence  in  determining  membership  relations.  Doubtless  in  some 
instances,  this  relationship  is  reciprocal — that  is,  both  the  factor 
indicated  and  the  cotton  associations  have  attracted  or  repelled  the 
same  kind  of  people. 

Table  44. — Comparison  between  members,  ex-members,  and  nonmembers  of  the 
cooperative  cotton-marketing  associations  with  regard  to  certain  characteristics  of 
these  farmers,  their  farm  production  practices,  and  their  marketing  experiences 


Basis  of  comparison 


Members 

Num- 
ber 

134 

Per 
cent 
5L5 

223 

178 

5L0 

46.5 

120 

155 
265 

445 
43.7 
410 

56 
177 
303 
349 
235 
324 

40.6 
39.5 
38.8 
33.1 
36.4 
35.6 

281 

229 

34  1 
32.9 

310 
10S 
42 

17 

32.9 

22.4 

24.6 
10.4 

363 

33.9 

Ex-members 

Nonm 

embers 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

55 

2L2 

71 

27.3 

94 

21.5 

120 

27.5 

85 

22.2 

120 

3L3 

70 

25.9 

80 

29.6 

65 

13.3 

135 

3S.0 

147 

22.8 

234 

36.2 

30 

2LT 

52 

37.7 

114 

25.5 

157 

35.0 

191 

243 

291 

36.9 

214 

23.3 

354 

38.6 

156 

24  0 

257 

39.6 

195 

24  4 

391 

43.0 

174 

21.1 

369 

448 

150 

21.6 

317 

45.  5 

198 

21.0 

435 

46.1 

100 

20.8 

273 

56.8 

33 

19.3 

96 

56.1 

14 

8.5 

133 

8L1 

228 

21.1 

487 

45.0 

To- 
tali 


Have  completed  high-school  education  or  more 

Bought  advice  from  county  agent  one  or  more  time?  dur- 
ing 1928 


Use  some  ped:zree  cottonseed  annually 

Added  some  ne w  crops  and/or  forms  of  livestock  during 

the  last  10  years 

Belong  to  one  or  more  social  and/or  civic  clubs 

Control  marketing  of  crops  from  100  acres  or  more 

Usually  sold  most  of  their  cotton  after  Jan.  1  when  pat- 
ronizing private  dealers 

Grow  l-inch  staple  cotton  or  longer 

Did  not  move  from  farm  to  farm  in  last  10  years .. 

Own  the  farms  they  operate 

Operated  a  farm  for  20  years  or  more .. 

Are  members  of  some  church 

Usually  sold  cotton  to  more  than  one  buyer  each  year 

when  patronizing  private  agencies 

Used  some  production  credit  in  1929 

Usually  sold  mcst  of  their  cotton  before  Jan.  1  when  pat- 
ronizing private  dealers 

Have  less  than  country -school  education. 

Do  not  belong  to  any  church 

Bent  the  farms  they  operate 


Check  total  Call  farmers  interviewed). 


Num- 
ber 
260 

437 


270 
355 
646 

138 

448 

78S 
917 
649 
910 

824 


943 
481 

171 
164 

1,031 


•  Each  number  in  this  column  used  as  100  per  cent  in  figuring  percentage  distribution  to  the  three  classes 
shown  on  the  left. 


A  study  of  the  cotton  associations  seems  to  show  that  these  organi- 
zations have  made  a  sincere  attempt  to  reach  all  classes  of  farmers, 
and  that  they  have  not  consciously  discriminated  against  some  types 
of  farmers  and  offered  special  concessions  to  others.  Aside  from  a 
few  individuals  who  reported  that  they  could  obtain  production 
credit  only  from  sources  that  would  not  permit  the  borrower  to 
market  his  cotton  cooperatively,  several  tenants  who  said  they  could 
not  join  because  their  landlords  were  opposed,  and  a  very  few  owners 
who  said  they  could  not  join  because  their  tenants  would  not  join,  it 
seems  most  probable  that  the  selective  influences  are  to  be  found 
largely  in  past  experiences,  opinions,  and  attitudes  of  the  farmers 
themselves  rather  than  in  recent  attempts  in  the  cooperative  market- 
ing of  cotton. 

The  deviations  of  specific  items  from  the  above  average  distribu- 
tion can  not  be  expected  to  be  very  pronounced.  For  example,  to 
assume  that  only  those  farmers  that  are  conducting  larger  farming 
operations  would  join  the  cooperatives  and  that  none  of  this  group 
would  fail  to  join,  is  to  overlook  completely  any  other  factors  or 
influences  in  the  lives  of  these  people  (previous  experiences  with 
cooperation,  for  example),  which  might  urge  them  toward,  or  repel 
them  from  this  system  of  marketing.  To  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
effect  of  these  other  variables  upon  each  item  in  the  table,  is  a  prob- 
lem in  multiple  correlation  and  has  not  been  attempted  as  yet  in 
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this  study.  It  is  hoped  that  with  the  completion  of  additional 
studies  from  which  comparable  data  are  obtainable  there  will  be 
an  opportunity  to  go  further  into  this  statistical  problem. 

Possession  of  at  least  a  high-school  education  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  single  factors  in  determining  membership  rela- 
tions in  so  far  as  the  data  in  the  survey  indicate.  Possibly  farmers 
with  more  formal  educational  training  are  accustomed  to  use  their 
reasoning  powers  to  a  greater  extent  and  are  therefore  less  influenced 
by  the  sway  of  past  experiences  which,  for  the  less  educated  farmers, 
play  a  larger  r61e  in  determining  the  decisions  upon  new  problems 
that  confront  them.  The  significance  of  this  educational  influence 
in  relation  to  demands  for  better  rural  schools  and  for  more  adult 
educational  work  to  make  up  part  of  the  earlier  educational  deficien- 
cies of  present  farmers  is  self-evident. 

Contacts  with  county  agents  seem  to  constitute  a  very  favorable 
influence  upon  membership  in  cooperative  associations.  In  contrast 
to  schooling,  which  for  all  of  the  farmers  interviewed  was  completed 
some  years  before  they  joined  the  cooperatives,  these  county  agent 
contacts  were  for  the  year  1928  when  but  few  farmers  changed  their 
membership  status  in  the  cooperatives.  Although  the  county  agents 
in  every  county  surveyed  seem  to  have  been  of  real  help  in  promoting 
cooperative  marketing,  so  far  as  this  present  question  is  concerned  it 
appears  that  the  farmers  who  are  members  of  the  cotton  associations 
are  most  likely  to  seek  the  advice  of  county  agricultural  agents. 
Evidently  those  farmers  who  are  more  willing  to  try  out  new  market- 
ing methods  are  also  more  willing  to  make  changes  in  farm-produc- 
tion practices  in  line  with  suggestions  from  county  agents,  and  vice 
versa. 

Farmers  who  are  using  better  grade  cottonseed  and  who  are  under- 
taking to  introduce  new  crops  and  forms  of  livestock  into  their  pro- 
duction activities  are  more  likely  to  be  members  of  the  cotton  associa- 
tions than  are  those  who  have  not  followed  these  improved  practices. 
This  looks  as  if  cooperative  marketing  appeals  with  greater  force  to 
those  individuals  who  are  ordinarily  considered  the  more  progressive 
farmers,  although,  of  course,  there  are  a  goodly  number  of  exceptions. 

Farmers  who  belong  to  lodges,  and  to  civic  and  social  clubs  in  their 
local  communities  are  more  likely  to  be  found  on  the  membership 
rosters  of  the  cotton  associations.  The  fact  that  the  farm  bureau 
memberships  are  not  counted,  and  that  most  of  the  club  member- 
ships are  of  longer  duration  than  cotton-association  memberships, 
adds  further  strength  to  the  idea  that  some  participation  in  the  clubs 
has  had  a  socializing  influence  upon  the  people  that  have  joined.  The 
very  low  proportion  of  social-club  members  among  the  farmers  who 
have  ceased  to  market  their  cotton  cooperatively  also  gives  some  war- 
rant for  the  assertion  that  these  club  connections  may  have  enlarged 
the  members'  viewpoints  so  that  they  see  the  basic  values  in  economic 
cooperation  more  clearly  and  are  willing  to  continue  to  be  cooperators 
even  at  some  personal  sacrifice  for  the  time  being  if  necessary,  in 
order  to  realize  the  larger  objectives  of  the  movement. 

The  farmers  who  exercise  marketing  control  over  crops  raised  on 
100  or  more  acres  are  better- than-average  supporters  of  cooperative 
marketing  at  least  in  so  far  as  their  memberships  give  a  clue  to  th« 
situation. 
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A  number  of  large-scale  operators  were  interviewed  who  apparently 
have  been  able  to  market  their  cotton  to  best  advantage  through 
private  channels.  They  are  for  the  most  part  well  educated  and 
progressive.  This  situation  probably  obtains  in  most  commodities 
for  the  marketing  of  which  private  competitive  agencies  exist.  Some 
of  these  nonmember  farmers  are  doubtless  about  as  good  judges  of 
market  trends  as  are  many  professional  speculators.  Others,  by 
reason  of  growing  a  product  of  superior  quality  to  meet  special  market 
outlets  which  they  have  sought  out  or  have  actually  developed,  are 
likewise  able  to  obtain  greater  returns  than  the  cooperative  association 
could  secure  for  them. 

It  also  seems  to  be  true  that  here  and  there  private  agencies  have 
made  special  price  concessions  or  other  unusual  offers  to  large-scale 
producers  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  trade  and  at  the  same 
time  utilizing  the  leadership  influence  of  these  leading  farmers  on  the 
side  continuing  to  patronize  private-marketing  agencies. 

A  few  large-scale  cotton  farmers  admitted  receiving  such  prefer- 
ential treatment  conditioned  upon  their  remaining  independent  of  the 
cotton  associations.  Yet  these  same  farmers,  although  unwilling  to 
join  the  cooperatives  for  obviously  selfish  reasons,  admitted  that  were 
it  not  for  such  organizations  the  preferential  treatment  that  they 
were  enjoying  would  not  be  continued.  As  a  cold-blooded  business 
proposition,  these  men  are  practically  selling  their  leadership  influence 
to  the  disadvantage  of  their  fellow  farmers,  for  it  is  evident  that 
private  buyers  must  recover  such  concessions  in  their  transactions 
with  other  growers.  At  least  some  large-scale  farmers  do  not  realize 
just  what  harm  they  are  inflicting  upon  their  neighbors  by  accepting 
these  special  inducements.  Others  would  not  give  up  such  an  advan- 
tage even  if  they  did  understand  how  and  why  they  were  accorded  it. 
The  practices  of  private  business  along  some  lines  make  successful 
cooperative  marketing  just  that  much  more  difficult. 

Farmers  who  have  already  acquired  the  waiting  habit  (selling  most 
of  their  cotton  late  in  the  season)  while  marketing  their  crops 
through  private  channels  are  more  likely  to  become  members  of  the 
cotton  cooperatives  than  are  farmers  whose  selling  habits  consist  of 
rushing  their  bales  off  to  market  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Need  for 
cash  forces  some  farmers  to  sell  early,  but  the  use  of  production  credit 
(including  store  accounts)  in  growing  the  1929  crop  seems  of  prac- 
tically no  influence  in  determining  membership  relations.  The 
discipline  of  waiting  or  of  not  waiting  doubtless  plays  some  part  in 
prejudicing  farmers  for  or  against  cooperative  marketing. 

Farmers  who  are  raising  better  than  %-inch  cotton  are  somewhat 
more  likely  to  market  their  cotton  cooperatively.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  higher-than-average  figure  for  ex-members  is  due  almost  entirely 
to  the  effects  of  increased  competition  by  mill  buyers  in  North  Caro- 
lina, as  indicated  in  an  earlier  paragraph. 

Farmers  who  have  not  moved  from  one  farm  to  another  during  the 
past  10  years  are  a  little  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the 
present  members  than  are  those  farmers  who  move  more  frequently 
from  place  to  place.  This  trend  is  substantially  the  same  for  owners 
and  tenants. 

Of  all  farmers  interviewed,  owners  are  somewhat  more  likely  to  be 
members  of  the  cotton  cooperatives;  tenancy  seems  to  be  a  distinctly 
adverse  influence  even  among  those  renters  who  have  marketing  con- 
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trol  over  at  least  their  own  proportion  of  the  crops.  Share  croppers 
are  more  likely  to  follow  the  wishes  of  their  landlords  in  the  way  in 
which  they  sell  their  crops. 

Membership  in  a  church  does  not  seem  to  have  a  marked  influence 
upon  farmers'  marketing  behavior,  possibly  because  such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  all  the  interviewed  farmers  are  church  members. 

Methods  of  selling  cotton  either  to  one  buyer  annually  or  to  two 
or  more  buyers,  when  patronizing  private  dealers,  do  not  seem  to  have 
exerted  appreciable  influence  upon  farmers  with  regard  to  their  mem- 
bership relations  to  the  cooperatives.  Evidently  other  factors  are 
more  significant. 

With  regard  to  these  various  factors,  ex-members  show  much  less 
deviation  above  or  below  the  average  figure  for  their  group  than  is  true 
of  the  others  interviewed.  That  is,  ex-members  seem  to  represent  a 
mid-ground  position  for  all  farmers  who  furnished  information  in  this 
survey.  Members  and  nonmembers,  for  most  of  the  factors  listed, 
show  definite  trends  to  one  side  or  the  other  from  their  group  averages. 
Such  farmers  tend  to  be  either  the  more  dynamic  or  the  ultraconserva- 
tive,  although  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  exceptions  among  the 
farmers  for  the  items  chosen  as  bases  of  comparison. 

In  summarizing  these  complicated  and  more  or  less  interdependent 
relationships,  as  far  as  the  present  data  serve  to  indicate,  it  seems 
evident  that  some  combination  of  those  many  factors  which  go  with 
the  usual  conception  of  what  denotes  a  leading  farmer  in  his  commu- 
nity, including  a  good  schooling,  progressive  farm  practices,  member- 
ship in  local  civic  and  social  organizations,  and  so  forth,  are  decidedly 
conducive  to  membership  in  cooperative-marketing  associations. 
An  opposite  combination  of  these  and  possibly  other  factors,  which 
more  commonly  characterize  the  backward,  unprogressive,  and  over- 
individualistically  inclined  farmers,  seems  definitely  to  militate  against 
membership  in  these  cooperatives.  The  preceding  paragraphs  may 
appear  to  be  a  circuitous  route  to  arrive  at  a  common-sense  conclusion, 
yet  in  the  past  there  has  been  almost  no  statistical  proof  for  such  as- 
sumptions. That  the  farmer's  experience  background  exerts  con- 
siderable pressure  upon  his  present  behavior  is  not  open  to  question. 
That  it  may  play  a  major  part  in  determining  whether  he  shall  join 
a  cooperative-marketing  association  becomes  more  apparent  as  these 
backgrounds  are  investigated  statistically. 

INDICATIONS  OF  FARMER  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  COOPERATIVE  MARKETING  OF 

COTTON 

By  an  attitude  toward  cooperative  marketing,  as  the  term  is  used 
in  this  circular,  is  meant  merely  the  spirit  of  antagonism  or  friendliness 
toward  this  method  of  marketing  as  exhibited  by  a  farmer  during  the 
course  of  an  interview.  Upon  the  completion  of  each  interview,  the 
enumerator  underscored  one  of  five  possible  terms  which  most  clearly 
defined  this  particular  person's  reaction  toward  cooperative  market- 
ing, and  wrote  on  the  back  of  the  schedule,  the  reasons  for  such  a 
selection.  The  five  possibilities  are  as  follows:  Very  strongly  op- 
posed, somewhat  opposed,  indifferent,  lukewarm,  highly  enthusiastic. 
Not  only  the  farmer's  replies  to  specific  questions  of  the  enumerator, 
but  also  his  incidental  statements  and  additional  information  volun- 
tarily offered  served  as  the  basis  for  assigning  these  attitude  ratings. 
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In  order  to  standardize  the  ratings  given  by  all  four  enumerators, 
many  cases  were  discussed  by  them  at  the  close  of  the  day's  work 
so  as  to  arrive  at  unanimity  of  opinion  concerning  the  proper  attitude 
rating  to  assign  a  given  farmer.  This  plan  was  followed  on  many 
different  days  throughout  the  progress  of  the  field  work  in  order  to 
keep  the  enumerators  as  close  together  as  possible  in  assigning  these 
ratings.  Although  the  then-existing  membership  relation  of  each 
farmer  toward  the  cotton  association  of  his  State  played  some  part  in 
determining  the  attitude  rating  of  this  farmer  toward  cooperative 
cotton  marketing,  the  enumerators  found  some  present  members 
who  were  strongly  opposed  to  cooperative  marketing  and  found  a 
few  nonmembers  who  were  very  enthusiastic  but  who  had  been  unable 
to  join  because  of  conditions  they  could  not  control. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  cooperative  regime  as  exemplified 
by  the  present  cotton  associations  was  not  taken  to  mean  opposition 
to  cooperative  cotton  marketing  when  it  was  evident  that  the  inform- 
ant was  a  believer  in,  and  a  supporter  of  cooperative  marketing  even 
though  he  was  not  entirely  pleased  with  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
Doubtless  some  mistakes  were  made  in  these  ratings,  but  considering 
the  large  number  of  cases  involved,  and  certain  evidence  obtained  after 
tabulating  f aimer  replies  by  their  attitude  classifications,  the  indica- 
tions are  that  the  assigned  attitude  ratings  are  a  close  approximation 
of  the  actual  situation.  For  simplification  in  presentation,  the  num- 
ber of  attitude  classifications  has  been  reduced  to  three:  Opposed, 
indifferent,  and  favorable.  In  no  case  do  the  trends  for  the  larger 
classification  conflict  with  those  for  the  smaller  one  used  in  this 
circular. 

Table  45  presents  some  significant  educational  and  locational 
differences  between  farmers  classified  by  these  attitude  ratings.  The 
individual  percentages  should  be  compared  with  their  respective  aver- 
ages at  the  bottom  of  the  table  to  note  any  relationships  that  may 
exist.  Thus  among  those  farmers  whose  schooling  is  most  restricted 
is  the  greatest  amount  of  opposition  toward  cooperative  marketing, 
whereas  among  the  farmers  who  have  a  high-school  education  or 
more  the  proportions  of  the  opposed  and  indifferent  are  much  reduced 
and  the  proportion  of  those  distinctly  favorable  to  cooperative  mar- 
keting rises  correspondingly. 

Everyone  is  more  or  less  hesitant  in  accepting  anything  that  is  very 
strange.  The  more  limited  one's  fund  of  previous  experiences  and 
accumulated  knowledge,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  develop  hostile 
attitudes  toward  new  things,  especially  when  their  acceptance  involves 
basic  changes  in  the  usual  routine  of  behavior.  This  tendency,  to 
some  degree  at  least,  explains  the  opposition  toward  cooperative 
marketing  on  the  part  of  many  farmers  who  have  a  limited  schooling. 
Furthermore,  the  amount  of  formal  education  determines  to  a  limited 
extent  at  least,  the  variety  of  other  experiences  and  the  fund  of  knowl- 
edge acquired  by  most  persons  in  later  life,  although  exceptional  indi- 
viduals overcome  the  handicap  of  limited  schooling  through  an 
unusually  large  assimilation  of  knowledge  obtained  by  wide  reading 
and  more  numerous  experience  contacts. 

In  the  geographic  distribution  the  two  State  averages  are  not  far 
different.  Within  each  State,  however,  there  are  some  decided  con- 
trasts. Three  counties  in  Xorth  Carolina  and  two  in  Alabama  show 
more  than  half  of  the  farmers  interviewed  to  be  favorable  toward 
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cooperation.  Although  the  ratio  of  present  members  is  higher  in 
these  counties,  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  less  real  antagonism  and  a 
correspondingly  larger  prospect  for  additional  members  in  these 
counties. 

Table  45. — Significant  differences  between  farmers  classified  by  their  attitude  toward 
the  cooperative  cotton-marketing  associations 


Basis  of  comparison 

Opposed 

Indifferent 

Favorable 

Total » 

Formal  education  of  operator: 

Number 
161 

69 
28 

Per  cent 
33.6 

20.3 
10.8 

Number 
171 

101 
59 

Per  cent 
36.5 

29.7 
22.7 

Number 
149 

170 
173 

Per  cent 
31.0 

50.0 
66.5 

Number 
481 

340 

Common    school   but    not   4-year   high 
school  

260 

Total          

258 

23.8 

331 

30.6 

492 

45.6 

1,081 

County  of  residence: 
North  Carolina- 

30 
30 
19 
17 
19 
15 

34.1 
31.6 
20.0 
18.5 
19.0 
21.4 

28 
34 
28 
19 
23 
28 

31.8 

35.8 
29.4 
20.7 
23.0 
40.0 

30 
31 
48 
56 
58 
27 

34.1 
32.6 
60.6 
60.8 
68.0 
38.6 

88 
95 

95 

92 

100 

70 

Total 

130 

24.1 

160 

29.6 

250 

46.3 

540 

Alabama- 

14 
22 
27 
23 
27 
15 

16.2 
23.9 
29.0 
25.3 
29.0 
17.4 

20 
32 
26 
39 
32 
22 

23.3 
34.8 

28.0 
42.8 
34.4 
25.6 

52 
38 
40 
29 
34 
49 

60.5 
41.3 
43.0 
31.9 
36.6 
67.0 

86 

92 

93 

91 

Marshall 

93 

86 

Total 

128 

23.7 

171 

31.6 

242 

44.7 

641 

1  Each  number  in  this  total  column  is  considered  as  100  per  cent  when  computing  the  percentages 
appearing  in  the  other  three  columns. 

In  two  counties  of  North  Carolina,  practically  one-third  of  all  inter- 
viewed farmers  is  more  or  less  opposed  and  another  third  is  indif- 
ferent. In  the  county  reports  prepared  by  enumerators  during  the 
field  activities,  there  is  a  general  agreement  that  but  little  could  be 
done  under  the  then-existing  conditions  to  augment  the  number  of 
association  members  in  these  counties.  This  conclusion  applies  to 
one  county  in  Alabama  where  the  proportion  classified  as  indifferent 
runs  very  high.  In  the  remaining  counties  there  is  more  opportunity 
to  build  up  a  membership,  but  only  after  much  work  of  an  educational 
nature  has  been  painstakingly  planned  and  patiently  carried  out. 

Some  new  factor  may  appear  to  cause  farmers  to  join  the  associa- 
tions in  all  of  the  counties  surveyed.  But  on  the  other  hand,  many 
who  might  be  led  to  join  under  some  artificial,  temporary,  or  highly 
emotional  appeal  are  more  than  likely  to  be  especially  prone  to  drop 
out  with  the  first  reverses  encountered  by  their  cooperatives.  Others 
of  this  group,  if  the  cooperatives  maintain  adequate  membership- 
relations  services,  might  be  trained  in  the  disciplines  of  cooperative 
behavior  and  organization  loyalty  and  develop  into  highly  successful 
cooperators. 

OPINION  DIFFERENCES  THAT  SEEM  TO  INDICATE  FARMER  ATTITUDES 

In  Table  46  are  given  the  more  marked  attitude  differences  on  cer- 
tain replies  of  the  farmers  classified  by  their  membership  relations  to 
the  cooperatives.     These  replies  figured  in  part  in  the  determination 
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of  the  attitude  ratings,  but  replies  to  many  other  questions  and  the 
farmers'  incidental  conversations  also  weighed  heavily  in  determining 
these  ratings.  The  percentage  figures  should  be  compared  with  those 
for  the  corresponding  membership  group  at  the  foot  of  this  table.  It 
is  interesting  that  the  ex-member  group  in  practically  every  instance 
lies  between  the  extremes  represented  by  present  members  and  non- 
members,  although  the  attitude  distribution  of  ex-members  leans 
somewhat  in  the  direction  of  that  of  the  nonmember  group. 

Table  46. — Opinions  of  members,  ex-members,  and  nonmembers  of  the  cooperative 
cotton-marketing  associations  concerning  successes  and  failures  of  these  organi- 
zations, classified  by  attitude  ratings  assigned  to  persons  reporting. 


Opinion  and  membership  relation 

Distribution  of  opinion  of  farmers  rated  as- 

Opposed 

Indifferent 

Favorable 

Total« 

Members  of  the  association  have  no  advantages  in  market- 
ing over  nonmembers: 

Num- 
ber 
8 
49 
113 

3 

20 
£0 

3 

34 
76 

38 
76 

4 
18 
53 

1 

6 

7 
57 

38 
132 

20 
30 

7 
23 

8 
65 

185 

Per 
cent 
15.7 
53.3 
5L4 

L2 

21.1 
3L0 

.9 

19.3 
25.5 

2.0 
21.0 
27.7 

26.7 
75.0 
69.7 

.4 

9.5 

8.5 
38.8 

6L3 
64.4 

15.0 
16.0 

21.2 
24:5 

2.2 

28.5 
38.0 

Num-i  Per 

ber      cent 

10     19. 6 

30     32. 6 

88  !  40.0 

Num- 
ber 
33 
13 
19 

236 
33 
51 

317 
70 
80 

315 
65 
63 

3 

1 

Per 
cent 
64.7 
14.1 
8.6 

94.4 
31.7 
31.7 

94.3 
39.8 
26.8 

91.1 
35.9 
23.0 

20.0 

4.2 

Num- 
ber 
51 

92 

220 

Nonmembers  have  no  advantages  in  marketing  over  mem- 
bers: 

11 

42 
60 

16 
72 
142 

24 
78 
135 

8 

4.4 
44.2 
37.3 

4.8 
40.9 
47.7 

6.9 
43.1 
49.3 

53.3 

250 

95 

161 

Associations  sell  cotton  more  nearly  by  grade  and  staple 
than  farmers  can  by  selling  to  private  dealers: 

336 

176 

293 

Association's  higher  officials  are  competent  men: 

346 

181 

274 

Cooperative  marketing  of  cotton  can  accomplish  nothing  for 
farmers  that  can  not  be  accomplished  by  private  market- 
ing agencies: 

15 

5  !'  20.  8 
23  1  30.  3 

24 

76 

Has  cooperative  marketing  of  cotton  accomplished  as  much 
as  you  expected  at  the  time  when  you  joined  the  associa- 
tion? > 
Yes- 

11 

29 

13 
53 

22 
71 

49 
79 

17 
65 

28 
88 
215 

4.3 

46.0 

15.9 
36.0 

35.5 
34.6 

36.9 
42.0 

51.5 
69.1 

7.6 
3S.6 
44.1 

242 
28 

62 
37 

2 

2 

64 

79 

9 
6 

330 

75 
87 

95.3 

44.5 

75.6 
25.2 

3.2 
1.0 

48.1 
42.0 

27.3 
6.4 

90.2 
32.9 
17.9 

254 

63 

No— 

82 

147 

Under  what  conditions  would  you  be  willing  to  join  the  asso- 
ciation? » 
Under  no  conditions— 

62 

205 

Under  certain  specified  conditions 4— 

133 

Nonmembers 

188 

Do  not  know  and  no  answer- 

33 

94 

All  persons  interviewed: 

366 

228 

487 

Total .- 

258 

23.9 

331 

30.6 

492 

45.5 

1,081 

i  Each  number  in  this  total  column  is  considered  as  100  per  cent  when  computing  the  percentages  appear- 
ing in  the  other  3  columns. 
i  Nonmembers  were  not  asked  this  qu&stion. 
»  Members  were  not  asked  this  question. 
*  See  Tables  39  and  43  for  an  enumeration  of  these  specific  conditions  for  joining. 
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In  those  instances  in  which  the  tabulated  opinions  are  adversely 
critical  of  the  associations  will  be  found  the  largest  proportion  of 
farmers  who  are  classed  as  being  opposed  to  cooperation,  although  in 
every  instance  but  one,  a  few  persons  classed  as  favorable  to  coopera- 
tion also  gave  the  same  replies.  For  those  opinions  which  are  dis- 
tinctly favorable  to  the  associations,  the  proportional  distribution  by 
attitude  ratings  is  just  the  reverse. 

Although  not  indicated  separately  in  the  table,  among  the  ex-mem- 
bers and  nonmembers  who  stated  that  they  would  join  the  associations 
when  many  other  farmers  joined  or  when  there  was  a  consistently 
maintained  price  advantage  in  so  doing,  by  far  the  greatest  number 
were  rated  as  indifferent  toward  cooperative  marketing;  that  is,  they 
are  for  the  most  part  plainly  not  interested  in  the  subject  at  present. 
What  is  behind  this  attitude  and  why  do  these  farmers  make  such 
statements  concerning  the  conditions  under  which  they  will  join? 
The  following  explanation,  based  upon  these  reports,  seems  to  shed 
some  light  on  the  situation. 

An  illustration  from  private  business  will  help  to  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  problem.  When  a  new  corporation  is  organized,  the  owners  of 
the  common  stock  in  this  company  have  little  or  no  assurance  of 
receiving  dividends  on  their  investments.  They  realize  the  possi- 
bility that  they  may  never  receive  any  dividends  and  may  even  lose 
all  the  money  they  have  invested.  Why  are  they  willing  to  buy  these 
shares  of  stock?  Because  they  have  at  least  some  confidence  in  the 
future  of  the  business  even  though  the  prospect  of  dividends,  may 
be  remote.  But  if  this  business  begins  to  pay  sizable  dividends  the 
number  of  people  who  are  willing  to  purchase  shares  of  stock  in- 
creases rapidly.  On  the  other  hand,  if  all  or  any  considerable  number 
of  stockholders  in  this  company,  upon  any  subsequent  failure  to  pay 
dividends,  tries  to  desert  the  company  by  selling  their  stock  shares, 
the  company  itself  is  pushed  much  nearer  the  brink  of  failure  by 
this  very  act.  In  fact,  more  than  one  bankruptcy  has  been  pre- 
cipitated by  a  stampede  of  stockholders  to  get  out  of  the  business 
when  it  was  in  temporary,  though  not  necessarily  permanent,  trouble. 
Fortunately,  the  major  stockholders  are  not  likely  to  act  so  rashly  but 
usually  try  to  do  all  they  can  to  keep  their  company  off  the  rocks. 

Farmers  must  come  to  realize  that  not  even  the  most  successful 
cooperative-marketing  association  will  be  able  to  pay  its  members 
phenomenal  increased  returns  compared  with  those  paid  by  the  best 
of  private-marketing  agencies.  As  soon  as  a  cooperative  is  an  assured 
success,  its  membership  problem  appears  to  be  much  reduced.  But 
the  first  year  in  which  an  heretofore  unusually  successful  cooperative 
fails  to  remit  as  much  to  its  members  as  does  even  an  occasional  private 
dealer,  there  is  usually  a  well-marked  movement  to  withdraw  from 
the  cooperative.  Many  farmers  who  replied  that  they  would  join  the 
associations  either  when  many  other  farmers  join  or  when  the  associa- 
tions return  consistently  higher  prices,  are  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  timid  investors — they  demand  assured  successes  first.  They 
appear  to  be  unwilling  to  risk  anything  personally  in  order  to  make 
success  more  certain.  But  when  success  is  evident,  they  are  usually- 
ready  to  share  the  benefits,  at  least  part  of  which  are  due  to  the  sacri- 
fices and  risks  borne  by  more  far-sighted  and  courageous  neighbor 
farmers.  At  the  first  sign  of  weakness,  these  timid  cooperators  are 
ordinarily  among  the  first  to  desert. 
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In  cooperative  marketing,  success  is  much  more  dependent  upon 
membership  behavior  than  is  the  success  of  a  corporation  dependent 
upon  stockholder  behavior.  This  difference  simply  reinforces  what 
has  already  been  said  about  the  importance  of  willingness  on  the  part 
of  farmers  to  shoulder  the  responsibilities,  sacrifices,  and  risks  involved 
in  membership  in  cooperative  associations.  The  only  assumption 
is  that  cooperative  marketing,  properly  organized  and  efficiently 
managed,  can  render  distinct  services  and  return  somewhat  more 
money  on  the  average  for  the  commodities  that  are  handled.  This 
assumption  is  scarcely  open  to  question  at  present.  How  to  appeal 
to  this  more  timid  class  of  farmers  is  a  real  problem  for  almost  every 
cooperative. 

From  Table  46  and  from  other  evidences  obtained,  it  seems  that 
about  one-third  of  the  ex-members  and  somewhat  more  than  a  third 
of  the  nonmembers  interviewed  are  in  fact  membership  material  of 
questionable  value.  The  only  reasonable  hope  in  many  such  cases  is 
that,  by  means  of  better  rural  schools,  the  oncoming  generation,  which 
wih  eventually  take  over  and  operate  the  acreage  now  in  the  hands  of 
these  farmers,  will  be  more  sympathetic  with  and  willing  to  become 
members  of  cooperative-marketing  associations. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  following  statements,  based  upon  the  data  secured  in  this 
survey,  seem  to  be  warranted  as  representing  the  ideas  of  the  people 
who  furnished  this  information.  They  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
state-vide  ideas  on  these  subjects  nor  do  they  necessarily  indicate  that 
the  farmers  replying  are  correct  in  the  opinions  they  gave  to  the  enu- 
merators. For  groups  of  farmers  other  than  those  interviewed,  these 
statements  may  be  viewed  as  hypotheses  subject  to  verification  as 
additional  studies  prove  or  disprove  the  findings  of  this  survey. 

FOR  THE  COTTON  COOPERATIVES 

There  seems  to  be  a  decided  contrast  between  the  degree  of  dis- 
satisfaction manifested  by  the  farmers  and  the  extent  to  which  these 
farmers  (and  others)  are  using  the  services  of  the  associations.  In 
view  of  the  relatively  small  amount  of  criticism  directed  against  the 
associations,  one  wonders  at  the  small  number  of  farmers  who  are 
marketing  cotton  through  these  organizations.  Behavior  apparently 
belies  opinions  for  a  great  many  of  the  interviewed  farmers.    Why? 

Three  possible  answers  are  available  in  the  data:  (1)  The  services 
rendered  by  the  associations,  in  the  opinion  of  farmers,  have  not  been 
sufficiently  superior  to  those  of  competing  private  agencies  to  attract 
the  support  of  many  growers,  even  though  most  of  them  have  no 
severe  criticisms  of  the  cooperatives:  (2)  there  may  be  a  number  of 
farmers,  as  evidenced  by  the  differences  in  experience  backgrounds 
and  attitudes  of  members,  ex-members,  and  nonmembers  interviewed, 
who  have  not  been  reached  by  such  information  and  contacts  as  are 
sufficient  to  cause  these  farmers  to  join  the  associations;  (3)  there  is 
another  group  of  farmers,  probably  numerically  smaller  than  those  of 
the  preceding  groups,  whose  limited  ideas  of  social  responsibility  and 
group  loyalty,  and  whose  inability  to  work  harmoniously  with  other 
people  for  a  common  cause,  make  them  almost  worthless  as  member- 
ship material.    Normally  they  can  be  depended  upon  to  oppose  what 
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most  other  people  want.  Several  were  described  to  enumerators  by 
their  neighbors  as  being  against  everybody  and  everything.  The 
associations  can  do  little  with  such  farmers,  at  least  at  present. 

To  reach  the  large  number  of  farmers  who  are  potential  membership 
material,  the  associations  can  do  several  things.  In  the  first  place, 
these  associations  can  replace  much  of  their  present  claim  of  past 
accomplishments  by  complete  factual  evidence  of  their  business 
efficiency,  proving  to  all  farmers  that  cooperation  has  been  able  on 
the  average  to  return  more  money,  or  render  other  unique  services 
to  the  farmers.  Should  a  scientific  business  analysis  indicate  that 
the  reverse  has  been  true,  it  may  be  time  for  some  changes  at  head- 
quarters. If  the  management  of  a  cooperative-marketing  association 
proves  unable  to  run  the  organization  so  that  favorable  showings  can 
be  proved  by  the  test  of  these  business  analyses,  then  either  coopera- 
tive marketing  is  less  efficient  than  private  business  or  cooperative 
marketing  is  being  penalized  by  poor  leadership.  The  farmers  have  a 
right  to  demand  operating  efficiency  at  least  equal  to  that  of  private 
business  at  the  hands  of  their  association  managements  in  return  for 
loyal  support  as  members. 

In  the  next  place,  the  associations  can  make  some  changes  in  their 
methods  of  approaching  potential  members.  Nonmembers,  even 
those  who  are  friendly  to  cooperation,  are  not  now  kept  informed  and 
are  not  being  approached  with  an  invitation  to  join  the  associations. 
The  usual  plan  of  conducting  a  sporadic  campaign  for  memberships 
for  a  short  period  each  year  or  two,  during  which  time  many  methods 
common  to  high-pressure  salesmanship  are  used,  will  never  reach 
many  of  these  nonmembers.  There  were  some  complaints  that  the 
field  service  is  simply  a  means  of  trying  to  justify  or  brush  over  the 
mistakes  of  the  management  instead  of  trying  to  bring  before  the 
management  the  ideas,  wishes,  and  complaints  of  the  farmers. 
There  is  too  great  a  tendency  to  professionalize  the  field  service  and 
to  minimize  the  use  of  local  volunteer  effort  to  build  up  membership. 
The  gap  between  management  and  members  is  too  big;  both  elements 
suffer  considerably  from  a  lack  of  personal  contacts.  Although 
centralization  may  promote  business  efficiency,  any  plan  of  organi- 
zation, the  continued  success  of  which  depends  so  heavily  upon 
retaining  the  good  will  of  the  membership,  must  include  definite  ways 
and  means  of  maintaining  these  personal  contacts  between  members 
and  management. 

Among  the  suggested  changes  offered  by  the  farmers  interviewed, 
several  merit  careful  consideration  by  the  organizations.  The  chief 
of  these  are  making  of  more  rapid  remittances;  making  larger  ad- 
vances at  time  of  delivery  (already  effective  in  most  districts  through 
financial  aid  from  the  Federal  Farm  Board) ;  extension  of  production 
credit  from  sources  that  will  permit  or  encourage  cooperative  mar- 
keting; giving  more  facts  about  market  conditions;  use  of  optional- 
delivery  contracts  requiring  only  the  landlord's  or  tenant's  share  of 
cotton  grown  on  a  specified  acreage  to  be  turned  over  to  the  associa- 
tion or  requiring  delivery  of  all  cotton  grown  on  a  stipulated  acreage; 
and,  in  one  of  the  States  surveyed,  use  of  local  receiving  agents. 

For  many  association  officials,  a  different  attitude  toward  the 
farmers  would  prove  helpful.  Instead  of  viewing  the  members  as 
lesser  parties  to  a  legal  contract,  these  officials  should  view  the  mem- 
bers as  the  owners  of  a  big  undertaking.     The  officials  will  then  do 
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everything  in  their  power  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  members  a 
conscious  pride  of  possession  and  a  willingness  to  participate  in  pro- 
moting the  common  cause.  Instead  of  feeling  that  they  have  been 
put  into  subjection  by  signing  the  marketing  contract  that  makes 
them  members,  the  farmers  should  be  so  treated  that  they  will  view 
their  memberships  as  an  open  door  to  new  opportunities  conditioned 
largely  by  their  own  active  participation  and  intelligent  loyalty. 

FOR  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COTTON  COOPERATIVES 

The  results  of  this  survey  indicate  that  many  members  are  not 
taking  enough  initiative  to  keep  themselves  properly  informed  con- 
cerning what  their  organizations  are  doing.  As  a  result  some  mem- 
bers, often  unintentionally,  make  incorrect  statements  about  their 
cooperatives  in  the  presence  of  people  who  are  not  sympathetic 
toward  this  movement.  In  the  warping  process  so  characteristic  of 
local  gossip,,  these  wrong  ideas  are  broadcast  especially  by  those  who 
are  looking  for  anything  that  will  disparage  the  cooperatives.  In 
this  way.  much  harm  is  done  and  some  become  deeply  prejudiced 
against  cooperation.  Members  owe  it  to  their  organizations  to  give 
out  only  statements  which  they  know  are  true.  In  case  of  disagree- 
ment or  difficulty  with  the  organization,  no  loyal  member  will  pub- 
licly discuss  his  grievances  until  he  has  made  every  attempt  to  get 
the  matter  satisfactorily  adjusted  with  headquarters.  The  enumer- 
ators heard  from  nonmembers  many  tales  that  had  originated  in 
these  unguarded  remarks  of  members  who  felt  themselves  mistreated, 
and  who  had  not  yet  given  their  associations  an  opportunity  to  look 
into  the  alleged  trouble. 

Loyal  and  enthusiastic  members  are  a  cooperative  association's  best 
representatives.  TThen  the  members  come  to  understand  that  they 
will  be  protecting  their  own  best  interests  as  well  as  those  of  their 
cooperative  most  effectively  by  undertaking  to  make  real  cooperators 
out  of  their  neighbor  farmers,  another  long  step  forward  will  have 
been  taken  to  insure  future  growth.  Members  will  further  realize 
that  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  organization  the  best  way  for  them 
to  help  both  themselves  and  cooperative  marketing  is  to  remain 
absolutely  loyal  to  their  organization.  If  they  find  that  they  are  no 
longer  in  sympathy  with  this  selling  -method  they  should  withdraw 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  At  present,  all  too  often  these  dis- 
gruntled members  violate  their  marketing  agreements.  By  so  doing 
they  really  injure  their  own  reputations  because  of  their  ecjiiivocal 
position  and  they  harm  their  respective  organizations  as  well. 

FOR  THE  NONMEMBERS 

Nonmembers  and  ex-members  will  do  well  to  reexamine  their 
reasons  for  refusing  to  join  the  association.  This  applies  especially 
to  that  considerable  number  of  persons  who  indicated  a  belief  that 
cooperative  marketing  can  help  the  cotton  growers.  Membership 
and  eager  work  toward  the  better  things  through  loyalty  may  aid  in 
effecting  needed  changes. 

A  few  farmers,  none  of  them  members,  seemed  so  dissatisfied  with 
all  aspects  of  farm  life  both  for  the  present  and  future  that  they 
would  probably  do  better  to  stop  farming  and  take  up  other  lines  of 
work. 
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The  farmers  whose  opposition  to  cooperation  springs  from  ignorance 
(and  many  of  tbis  class  were  encountered)  owe  it  to  themselves  to 
learn  more  about  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  farm  business,  includ- 
ing the  marketing  of  their  crops.  With  the  ever-increasing  necessity 
for  scientific  knowledge  to  make  farmiDg  financially  successful  these 
men  will  never  get  much  above  the  bottom  rung  of  the  agricultural 
ladder  unless  they  take  more  initiative  in  removing  this  handicap. 
Many  of  the  limitations  imposed  by  little  schooling  can  be  removed 
through  using  some  of  the  many  adult  educational  facilities  now 
brought  practically  to  the  individual  farmstead.  No  farmer  should 
fail  to  make  use  of  the  help  that  his  agricultural  college,  county  agri- 
cultural agent,  vocational  agricultural  teacher,  State  and  Federal 
bulletins  on  farm  subjects,  or  better-informed  neighbor  farmers  can 
give  practically  without  cost  to  himself.  In  this  process  of  self- 
education,  the  farmer  is  almost  certain  to  become  broader  minded, 
more  sympathetic  toward  new  ideas,  and  more  favorably  inclined 
toward  cooperative  marketing. 

FOR  THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  SERVICES 

The  replies  to  some  questions  in  this  survey  raise  the  question  as 
to  whether  existing  programs  of  work  of  the  county  agricultural 
agents  will  ever  make  much  impression  upon  unintelligent  farm 
operators.  At  least  up  to  the  present,  only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  this  class  of  farmers  seems  to  have  responded  to  the  work  that  the 
county  agents  are  doing  in  these  districts.  It  is  realized  that  with  the 
large  number  of  farmers  in  each  county,  the  county  agent,  to  make  his 
time  count  for  most,  naturally  works  with  those  farmers  who  respond 
most  readily  to  his  projects.  The  fact  that  the  county  agent  is  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  show  definite  accomplishments  at  the  end  of 
his  year's  work  to  insure  continuance  of  local  appropriations  puts  a 
further  urge  upon  him  to  undertake  projects  that  will  be  the  more 
quickly  accepted.  All  of  this  seems  to  have  led  to  a  selective  influ- 
ence whereby  the  already  more  intelligent  producers  have  been 
attracted  to  the  work  and  the  unintelligent  have  been  less  influenced. 

In  the  matter  of  cooperative  marketing,  although  most  of  the 
county  agents  in  these  districts  have  aided  the  cotton  associations, 
the  selective  influence  seems  to  have  carried  over  with  a  result  that 
the  less  progressive  farmers  have  failed  to  respond  to  this  appeal  to 
as  great  a  degree  as  the  better  farmers  have  responded. 

The  question  thus  resolves  itself  into  the  following  proposition: 
Is  it  not  possible  to  devise  some  new  technics  of  approach  and  new 
extension  projects  and  methods  that  will  appeal  especially  to  the 
less  modern  group  of  farmers?  In  many  localities,  the  work  among  the 
more  progressive  farmers  seems  to  have  moved  forward  to  the  point 
that  these  people  will,  if  necessary,  take  the  initiative  in  carrying  it 
on  in  the  future.  Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  the  county  agent  should 
continue  in  his  present  methods,  and  the  vocational  agricultural 
teacher,  who  serves  a  smaller  unit  area,  should  be  called  upon  to 
supplement  the  county  agent's  work  in  reaching  the  less  progressive 
farmers.  This  is  a  subject  upon  which  some  further  investigation 
might  bring  interesting  results. 
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A  FINAL  WORD 

The  problems  of  membership  relations  in  cooperative  marketing  in- 
volve some  of  the  most  basic  factors  that  underlie  human  behavior. 
These  factors  will  be  understood  only  to  the  extent  that  careful  re- 
search projects  are  able  to  get  beneath  the  surface  and  analyze  many 
yet  little-understood  phases  of  human  nature.  When  this  has  been 
done,  the  ways  and  means  of  securing  more  widespread  and  loyal 
support  for  any  organization  will  be  more  thoroughly  understood. 

In  the  meantime,  organizers  of  cooperative-marketing  associations 
will  approach  each  prospective  cooperator  as  an  individual  problem 
to  be  solved  only  after  careful  study  of  the  case.  The  aim  of  this 
approach  will  not  be  to  get  the  farmer's  signature  on  the  dotted  line 
of  a  long-time,  iron-clad  contract  as  quickly  as  possible  after  picturing 
only  a  bewildering  array  of  benefits  that  will  assuredly  come  to  this 
farmer  as  a  result  of  his  signing  the  document.  Prospects  will  be 
accepted  into  membership  only  after  they  have  demonstrated  clear 
knowledge  of  the  responsibilities  they  are  to  assume  in  becoming 
members,  and  willingness  to  cast  their  lot  in  with  those  farmers 
who  have  already  joined  even  though  this  may  involve  some  personal 
sacrifice  at  times  in  order  that  the  cause  of  cooperation  may  succeed. 

Increased  educational  and  informational  activities,  more  frequent 
and  more  personal  contacts  between  members  and  management,  more 
local  meetings  for  frank  discussion  of  member  problems  and  wishes, 
more  volunteer  effort  by  local  members  in  spreading  correct  informa- 
tion in  their  communities,  and  a  new  type  of  field  man  and  field  service 
program  will  characterize  the  future  activities  of  those  cooperatives 
who  recognize  that  the  encouraging  of  favorable  attitudes  and  forms 
of  behavior  among  the  farmers  themselves  is  as  important  as  main- 
taining efficiency  of  business  administration  in  insuring  the  continued 
success  of  cooperative-marketing  enterprises.  No  high-pressure, 
sporadic  campaign  is  this.  It  is  a  continuous  and  flexible  program 
based  upon  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  farmer  psychology 
in  all  of  its  complicated  and  manifold  relationships. 

This  assumes  that  the  director  and  management  group  of  the 
cooperative-marketing  association  will  leave  no  obstacles  in  the  path 
that  leads  to  highest  business  efficiency.  Directors  will  see  that  no 
management  views  its  place  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  that  each  em- 
ployee from  president  to  janitor  is  willing  to  give  of  his  best  as  a 
servant  of  that  army  of  farmers  who  make  up  the  membership  of  the 
cooperative.  An  efficient  management,  a  capable  and  devoted  board 
of  directors,  and  a  membership  which,  through  adequate  information 
service  and  personnel  work,  is  always  ready  to  do  its  part  and  to 
assume  its  share  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  business  are  all  essential 
in  the  continued  success  of  cooperative-marketing  enterprises. 
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